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THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM. 





APRIL, 1877. 


Art. I.—Sources and Sketches of Cumberland Presbyterian 
History.— No. IX. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL FOUNDING OF THE CHURCH, 


Mr. McGreapy and his co-laborers, McGee and Hodge, all 
three neighbors, may be regarded as the spiritual founders of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. The reader has had 
ample means of learning that they were simply devoted min- 
isters of Christ, after the Scotch pattern, who walked earn- 
estly in the good old ways of their fathers, and were utterly 
devoid of any wish or aim to make a noise in the world. 
Divine Providence owned and blessed and exalted their work. 
As their subsequent history proves, they had not the slightest 
idea that their labors would result in controversy and division. 
But when overburdened with work, Rev. David Rice, who 
may be called the ecclesiastical founder of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, came to visit them, and, by his advice, 
that course of action commenced which made the whole se- 
quence possible and inevitable. True analysis places the 
origin of the people, since called Cumberland Presbyterians, 
in the year 1801, in the Transylvania Presbytery, of the 
Synod of Kentucky; McGready, the most powerful preacher 
in the Synod, and Rice, the most thoroughly furnished theo- 
logian, being their leaders. 

We must now study the various steps by which these peo- 
ple—ministers, elders, communicants, families—while still in 
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the bosom of the Presbyterian Church, were so shaped as to 
become a new body. Strange as the statement may appear, 
it is a literal truth that the foundations of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, spiritual, doctrinal, ecclesiastical, and 
ministerial, were laid in Transylvania and Cumberland Pres- 
byteries, eminent men who lived and died in good repute in 
the Presbyterian Church, aiding and abetting; the Synod of 
Kentucky dissenting and forbidding; the General Assembly 
too remote to take decisive action. 

Rev. David Lowry, D.D., truthfully says: “ Whoever may 
enlarge the history of our Church hereafter, Smith’s history 
should be the beginning.” This remark applies as forcibly 
to the present topic, as to description of the first years of the 
revival. Among the manuscripts in Smith’s possession from 
McGready and Hodge, he found many important documents 
relative to the difficulties between Cumberland Presbytery 
and Kentucky Synod. He also possessed authentic copies of 
the minutes of the Presbyterian judicatures concerned in 
these difficulties. I shall, therefore, copy Smith, not only to 
give a clear narrative of the steps in this strange founding, 
but also because, in a future chapter, it will be necessary 
again to refer to these facts. In his History of the Christian 
Church, 6n page 579, closing the narrative of the revival, 
he enters upon its sequents. 

“Much opposition was manifested to the revival from its 
first commencement, and what is worthy of remark, its most 
violent opposers were avowed deists and professors of re- 
ligion. Some of the latter, no doubt, were sincere Christians, 
but having never before witnessed such astonishing displays 
of the power of God, they attributed the whole to satanic 
influence, and treated the exercises as the result of enthusi- 
asm and fanaticism; while others, who were members of the 
visible Church, but had never experienced the regenerating 
influences of the Holy Spirit, thought that religion consisted 
simply.in the holding of certain orthodox doctrines, and a 
moral life. These were offended at the zeal displayed by both 
ministers and people, who professed to have experienced a 
change of heart, to which they were strangers. To be blessed 
with transforming views of the character and perfections of 
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God in Christ Jesus, they thought incompatible with the con- 
dition of man in the present state, and ridiculed those who 
professed to enjoy them as fanatics and madmen. It is a 
lamentable truth, that, from first to last, throughout the 
bounds of the Cumberland and Green River countries, there 
were only five Presbyterian ministers who were friendly to 
the work, viz.: McGready, Hodge, McGee, McAdow, and 
Rankin; all the others opposed it from its first appearance; 
and, although sometimes they would go with the current, yet 
they were always known to be unfriendly to it, and used 
their influence to discountenance and to crush it. Neverthe- 
less, God graciously blessed his humble and devoted servants, 
who, regardless of all opposition, and the most arduous la- 
bors, continued to promote the revival, and had the happi- 
ness of seeing the whole country undergoing a glorious reform- 
ation. 

But the field soon became so extensive, that it was impos- 
sible for these men to supply one-third of their congregations 
with the means of grace. While they were in this condition, 
the Rev. David Rice, at that time the most aged Presbyterian 
minister in Kentucky, who was then a member of the same 
Presbytery with themselves, though not a resident of the 
country in which the revival prevailed, attended a sacra- 
mental meeting with the revival ministers in one of the va- 
cant congregations; and being informed of the destitute state 
of most of the churches, and the pressing demands for the 
means of grace, earnestly recommended that they should 
choose from among the laity, some men who appeared to 
possess talents and a disposition to exercise their gifts pub- 
licly, to preach the gospel, although they might not have 
acquired that degree of education required by the Book of 
Discipline. This proposition was cordially approved of by 
both preachers and people, who could discover no means of 
being supplied with the preaching of the gospel, unless they 
applied for the ministrations of those who belonged to other 
denominations. What still more clearly convinced them of 
the propriety of this measure was, that in almost every congre- 
gation that had been blessed with the outpourings of the Holy 
Spirit, there were one or more intelligent and spiritual men, 
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whose gifts in exhortation had already been honored by the 
Head of the Church in awakening and converting precious 
souls. Accordingly, three zealous, intelligent, and influential 
members of the Church, viz.: Alexander Anderson, Finis Ew- 
ing, and Samuel King, were encouraged by the revival minis- 
ters to prepare written discourses, and to present themselves 
before the Transylvania Presbytery at its'session in 1801. All 
these persons had previously been under serious impressions 
that it was their duty to devote themselves to the ministry; 
but as they had not enjoyed the advantage of a collegiate 
education, and were men of families, and somewhat advanced 
in life, they had been laboring under difficulties on account 
of their not possessing the literary attainments required by 
the Discipline of the Church, and, which, circumstanced as 
they were, it was utterly impossible to obtain. 

At the meeting of the Transylvania Presbytery, in October, 
1801, the case of these brethren was brought before the body, 
from some of whom they met with warm opposition. How- 
ever, after a protracted discussion, it was agreed by the ma- 
jority that they might be permitted to read their discourses 
to Mr. Rice, privately, who reported favorably. They were 
not at that time received as candidates for the ministry, but 
were licensed to catechise and exhort in the vacant congre- 
gations, and directed to prepare other discourses to be read 
at the next session of Presbytery, at which Mr. Anderson 
was received as a candidate by a majority of one vote; the 
others, by a majority of one vote, were not received, but con- 
tinued as catechists. In the fall of 1802, they were all li- 
censed as probationers for the holy ministry, having adopted 
the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church, with 
the exception of the idea of fatality, which they believed was 
taught in that book under the high and mysterious doctrine 
of election and reprobation. 

On their return from Transylvania Presbytery, in the fall 
of A. D. 1801, these brethren formed three circuits, including 
all the vacant congregations, which they visitited regularly; 
and without the formality of announcing a text of Scripture, 
as the subject of discourse, proclaimed the unsearchable 
Tiches of Christ to perishing sinners, greatly extended the 
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revival, added to the number of converted, and obtained for 
themselves the esteem and high regard of the lay members 
of the Church; and were beloved and encouraged by those 
aged ministers who had influenced them to enter upon the 
work, whose labors were lessened, and their hands strength- 
ened, by this new accession to their number. At the spring 
Presbytery of 1802, a few others were licensed as catechists 
and exhorters, whose labors were also crowned by the Head 
of the Church with abundant success. During this season, 
and, indeed, until the fall of 1804, this glorious work contin- 
ued to advance, and hundreds were every season added to 
the Church of such as shall be saved; nor were there any 
departures from the doctrines of the Presbyterian Church, 
except that already mentioned. 

At the sessions of Transylvania Presbytery, in October, 
1802, petitions were presented from several vacant congrega- 
tions, praying for the licensure of Messrs. Anderson, Ewing, 
and King. ‘After mature deliberation, the Presbytery con- 
sidered their cases as coming under the view of that extra- 
ordinary exception of the Book of Discipline; examined 
them on their experimental acquaintance with religion, the 
evidences of their call to the ministry, and upon their know- 
ledge of divinity, in which trials they received satisfaction, 
and licensed them to preach the gospel.’—Minutes of Tran- 
sylvania Presbytery. Three ministers and two elders entered 
their dissent against the licensure of these brethren, viz.: T. 
B. Craighead, James Balch, and Samuel Donnell, ministers, 
who, from first to last, opposed the revival, and Daniel Mc- 
Goodwin and John Hannah, elders. 

At this Presbytery, Ephraim McLean and Hugh Kirkpat- 
rick were received as candidates for the ministry, and Law- 
rence Robison, Robert Bell, and James Farr were licensed as 
exhorters and catechists. At this Presbytery also James 
Hawe, a Methodist minister, was received as a member. 

At the first sessions of the Kentucky Synod, which were 
held in October, 1802, the Transylvania Presbytery was di- 
vided, and Cumberland Presbytery formed, including Green 
River and Cumberland countries. The new Presbytery met at 
the Ridge meeting-house on the 5th day of April, 1803, and 
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was composed of the following members: Thomas B. Craig- 
head, T. Templin, John Bowman, Samuel Donnell, and 
James Balch, all unfriendly to the revival; also, James Mc- 
Gready, Wm. Hodge, Wm. McGee, John Rankin, and Sam- 
uel McAdow, its sincere friends and warm supporters. At 
this session, four young men were licensed as exhorters and 
catechists, and Mr. Alexander Anderson was ordered to pre- 
pare for ordination, which was performed at Shiloh in May 
following. Mr. McGready presided and Mr. Hodge gave the 
charge. 

At the next session of Presbytery, which met at Salem 
meeting-house, October the 4th, 1803, Ephraim McLean and 
Hugh Kirkpatrick were licensed as probationers for the min- 
istry. ‘James B. Porter was received as a candidate, and 
examined on the languages, which was sustained.’ Three 
others were licensed as exhorters, one of them, the useful 
and much lamented David Foster, whose subsequent labors 
of love were honored by the Head of the Church, in the sal- 
vation of many precious souls. At this session of Presby- 
tery, petitions were presented from Spring Creek, McAdow, 
and Clarksville congregations, praying for the ordination of 
Finis Ewing. ‘In view of these petitions and the wants of 
the young societies, many of whom needed and much de- 
sired the administration of the sealing ordinances, Presbytery 
agrees that Mr. Ewing be ordained on Friday before the third 
Sabbath in November next.-—Cumberland Presbytery Book. 
Accordingly, Mr. Ewing was, by prayer and with the imposi- 
tion of the hands of the Presbytery, duly set apart to the whole 
work of the gospel ministry. On that occasion Mr. McGee 
preached the ordination sermon, and Mr. McGready gave the 
charge. The above order was passed in the presence of some 
of the members who had entered their dissent against Mr. 
Ewing’s licensure, but on this occasion they made no record 
of their disapprobation. 

At the next regular session of Presbytery, which was held 
at Shiloh, 3d of April, 1804, the anti-revival party objected 
to Mr. Ewing’s being invited to a seat, on the ground of ille- 
gality, which was overruled by a large majority. At this 
session, James B. Porter was licensed as a probationer for the 
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gospel ministry; James Farr and David Foster were received 
as candidates, and Thomas Calhoun and John Hodge were 
licensed as exhorters and catechists; also, an order was 
passed for the ordination of Samuel King, who was by 
prayer, with the imposition of the hands of the Presby- 
tery, duly set apart to the whole work of the ministry in 
June following. 

From the minutes of the next session of the Cumberland 
Presbytery, which met in October, 1804, we extract the fol- 
lowing: ‘Wm. McClure, Stephen Clinton, Samuel K. Blythe, 
Wm. Moore, and Samuel Donnell came forward begging to 
be taken under the care of the Presbytery, and to be per- 
mitted to exercise their gifts in exhortation. Presbytery 
proceeded to inquire into their experimental acquaintance 
with religion, and the motives inducing them to warn their 
fellow-creatures to fly from the wrath to come. During the 
time of the examination, the influences of the Eternal Spirit, 
as a refreshing shower from the everlasting hills, were poured 
out so copiously that the members, candidates, and almost all 
present, were made to rejoice with joy unspeakable and ful! 
of glory. At this Presbytery, the lamented Chapman was 
licensed as an exhorter and catechist, whose labors have been 
honored in the conversion of vast multitudes to God, who 
will be his crown of rejoicing in the day of Jesus Christ. 
At this Presbytery, James Farr and Thomas Nelson were 
licensed as probationers. 

At the session of Kentucky Synod, in October, 1804, a let- 
ter of remonstrance against the proceedings of Cumberland 
Presbytery was presented, signed by Thomas B. Craighead, 
Samuel Donnell, and John Bowman. After some discussion, 
the following order was passed, viz.: ‘That the parties both 
complained of and complaining, be cited to appear at next 
stated session of Synod, with all the light and testimony on 
the subject that can be afforded; and, further, that the Rev. 
Messrs. David Rice, James Blythe, John Lyle, Archibald 
Cameron, and Samuel Rennells, or any two of them, bea 
committee, in the meantime, to inquire into the case and 
report at the next meeting of Synod.’ 

None of the committee appointed by the Synod attended 
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the next session of Cumberland Presbytery, which was held 
in April, 1805, except Rev. Archibald Cameron, who, upon 
being invited to take a seat as a corresponding member (for 
obvious reasons), refused. From the showing of the record, 
it appears ‘that a general want of preparation was mani- 
fested among the brethren to read their discourses.’ The 
natural inference to be drawn from this extract is, that the 
young men felt a timidity to read their discourses in the pres- 
ence of one who was presentasaspy. . . . The only 
business of importance transacted by the Presbytery, was 
the passing of an order for the ordination of Mr. Dickey, 
and another of the same nature in relation to Thomas Nelson 
and Samuel Hodge, all of whom were set apart to the whole 
work of the ministry in June following, but at different 
places, and by different members of the Presbytery; the for- 
mer by the anti-revival party; the two last named by its 
warm friends and supporters. From this and other occur- 
rences of a similar nature, it is obvious that two distinct 
parties existed in the Presbytery, who appear to have had 
little fellowship for each other, and had no intercourse, 
except when they were thrown together at their regular 
sessions. 

The last session of Cumberland Presbytery at which the 
revival party attended, was held at Red River church, in 
October, 1805, at which David Foster was licensed as a pro- 
bationer, and Alexander Chapman was received as a candidate 
for the holy ministry. 

From a view of their proceedings from the spring of 1801, 
until the fall of 1805, Transylvania and Cumberland Presbyte- 
ries had ordained four men and licensed seven; some of whom 
had not acquired the knowledge of the languages required 
by the Book of Discipline, none of them had regularly 
studied theology at the schools, and all on their licensure and 
ordination, adopted the Confession of Faith of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, except the idea of fatality, which they believed 
was taught in that book under the mysterious and high- 
sounding epithets of election and reprobation. They had, 
also, received seven or eight as candidates for the ministry, 
and licensed a number to exercise their gifts as exhorters. Of 
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the last, however, it should be remarked, that the members 
of the Presbytery had no expectation to admit them all into 
the ministry; but only such as gave good testimony that they 
possessed respectable talents and promised fair for usefulness ; 
and from that day to the present, it has been usual with 
the Cumberland body to license men as exhorters, without 
the smallest expectation of their ever being admitted into the 
ministry. 

At the session of Kentucky Synod in October, 1805, none 
of the ministers of Cumberland Presbytery were present, 
except two, viz.: Revs. Samuel Donnell and William Dickey. 
We cannot account for their absence, except on the principle 
that in their view that body had acted precipitately and ille- 
gally in their citation. The Cumberland Presbytery Book 
was presented to the Synod by Rev. Ss. Donnell, and a com- 
mittee being appointed to examine it, reported: 

‘Your committee, appointed for the examination of the 
Cumberland Presbytery Book, have attended to that business, 
and report as follows, viz.: The minutes of the two interme- 
diate Presbyteries have not been sent forward; the records 
of this Presbytery are extremely defective; many important 
words are omitted; doubtful ones are frequently used; the 
history is in some places obscure, and the mode of transacting 
business frequently violates our rules of Discipline; is various 
and discordant. 

In page 2d, James Hawe is styled a regular minister of the 
Methodist Republican Church, and takes a seat in Presbytery. 
We have recognized no such regular Church, and never heard 
otf Mr. Hawe’s recanting those sentiments which he once 
publicly espoused, though they be inimical to the faith of our 
Church. We found in different places, that persons were 
examined upon experimental religion, and licensed to exhort, 
in some instances, in the bounds of that Presbytery only, and 
in other instances that they were allowed to appoint meet- 
ings and exhort wherever God in his providence shal! call 
them; which proceedings, we are of opinion, are disorderly. 
These are generally called regular exhorters; sometimes 
licentiates. The number of these exhorters is about seven- 
teen, some of whom are now ordained to preach. (See pages 
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4, 5, 8, 9, 17, 19, 26, 37.) Messrs. Crawford and Dooly, who 
resided in the bounds of Transylvania Presbytery, were, con- 
trary to our Book of Discipline, taken under the care of 
Cumberland Presbytery, licensed to exhort, and afterwards 
appointed subjects of trial. (See pages 8and 19.) In page 10, 
we find this phrase: Finis Ewing’s circuit. In the case of 
Balch’s trial, no charge or depositions are recorded. In page 
21, is a presbyterial act, forming a committee to write a cir- 
cular letter, recommending to the people to contribute for 
the support of the exhorters, which act we deem illegal. In 
pages 21 and 22, is a resolve of Presbytery respecting Shiloh 
congregation. In page 31, Farr, an illiterate man, is licensed 
with approbation.’ 

These charges of the committee against Cumberland Pres- 
bytery produced the following by Synod: ‘ After considerable 
deliberation, it was resolved that the Reverend Messrs. John 
Lyle, John P. Campbell, Archibald Cameron, Joseph P. 
Howe, Samuel Rennells, Robert Stuart, Joshua L. Wilson, 
Thomas Cleland, and Isaac Tull, together with Messrs. Wm. 
McDowel, Robert Brank, James Allin, James Henderson, 
Richard Gaines, and Andrew Wallace, elders, or any seven 
ministers of them, with as many of the above elders as may 
be present, be a Commission vested with full synodical pow- 
ers, to confer with the members of Cumberland Presbytery, 
and to adjudicate upon their presbyterial proceedings which 
appear upon the minutes of said Presbytery, for the purpose 
aforesaid, and taken notice of by the committee appointed 
by Synod to examine said minutes; that the said Commission 
meet on the first Thursday in December next, at Gasper 
meeting-house, Logan county, in the bounds of said Presby- 
tery, for the purpose aforesaid; that notice be given to the 
Moderator of said Presbytery, by the Stated Clerk of Synod, 
to attend on the day and at the place aforesaid, so that a full, 
fair, and friendly investigation may take place; that the said 
Commission tak einto consideration and decide upon a letter 
from the Rev. Thomas B. Craighead and others, and an ap- 
peal from the judgment of said Presbytery, by certain 
members of Shiloh congregation; and that the Stated 
Clerk of Synod furnish the Commission aforesaid with the 
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papers and documents relative to the whole of the aforesaid 
proceedings. 

The Stated Clerk of Synod, together with Messrs. Lyle, 
Donnell, and Dickey, were individually directed to use all 
necessary exertions in citing the members of Cumberland 


Presbytery to attend the above mentioned meeting of 


the Commission of Synod, and especially that written 
citations be sent by the Stated Clerk of Synod to the 
Moderator of said Presbytery, and to the Rev. James 
McGready. 

Resolved, That the Rev. John Lyle, or in his absence the 
next named minister in the Commission, be Moderator of the 
commission heretofore appointed, until they constitute, and 
that he open the Commission with a sermon.’ (Minutes of 
Kentucky Synod.) 

The Commission of Kentucky Synod met on the third 
day of December, 1805. The members were all present ex- 
cept Rev. John P. Campbell and Robert Wilson, with Mr. 
James Henderson, elder. All the members of Cumberland 
Presbytery implicated were present, to answer to the charges 
about to be brought against them, viz.: Rev. James 
McGready, William Hodge, William McGee, John Rankin, 
and Samuel McAdow ; also Rev. James Hawe, formerly ot 
the Methodist Republican Church, and Rev. Finis Ewing, 
Samuel King, Thomas Nelson, and Samuel Hodge, who had 
been ordained by the Presbytery; Messrs. Hugh Kirkpat- 
rick, James B. Porter, Robert Bell, David Foster, and 
Thomas Calhoun, who had been licensed as probationers for 
the ministry; and Robert Guthrie, Samuel K. Blythe, and 
Samuel Donnell, who had been received as candidates. The 
second day of their sessions the Commission took under their 
consideration the case of Rev. James Hawe, as stated in the 
report of the committee of Synod; ‘and were unanimously 
of opinion that Cumberland Presbytery had acted illegally 
in receiving Mr. Hawe, a regular minister of the Methodist 
Republican Church, without examining him upon divinity, 
or requiring him to adopt the Confession of Faith of the 
Presbyterian Church. . . . . Having passed this deci- 
sion during their sessions, the Commission called upon Mr. 
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Hawe, to undergo an examination on divinity before them, 
which he declined.’ 

On the third day of their sessions, the Commission pro- 
ceeded to examine into the conduct of Cumberland Presby- 
tery, in licensing and ordaining men to preach the gospel 
who had not acquired the education required by the Book of 
Discipline; and who had adopted the Confession of Faith of 
the Presbyterian Church, with the exception of the idea of 
fatality, which they believed was taught in that book under 





the high sounding names of election and reprobation. The 
testimony on the charges was drawn from the dissent of 
Craighead, Balch, Bowman, and others, in relation to the li- 
censing of Ewing and King, from a letter of complaint by 
Craighead, etc., and from Cumberland Presbytery Book. 
The following preamble and resolution were adopted: 

‘Wuereas, It appears to the Commission of Synod, from 
the records of Cumberland Presbytery, from the dissent of the 
majority of said Presbytery, and from the open confession of 
those who were at the time of the dissent a majority, that 
they did license a number of young men to preach the gos- 
pel, and administer the ordinances of the Church, contrary 
to the rules and regulations of the Presbyterian Church in 
such cases made and provided; and, whereas, those men 
have been required by said Presbytery to adopt the said Con- 
fession of Faith and Discipline of the Church no farther than 
they believe it to be agreeable to the Word of God, by which 
no man can know what they believe in matters of doctrine; 
and, whereas, it is alleged by Cumberland Presbytery, that 
those men possess extraordinary talents, by which they have 
been induced to license them without attending to the Book 
of Discipline; therefore, on motion, 

Resolved, That the Commission of Synod do proceed to 
examine those persons irregularly licensed, and those irregu- 
larly ordained by the Cumberland Presbytery, and judge of 
their qualifications for the gospel ministry.’ 

The members of Presbytery refused to submit to this 
resolution of the Commission, and argued that ‘they had the 
exclusive right to examine and license their own candidates, 
and that the Synod had no right to take them out of their 
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hands.’ This refusal produced much altercation, and to use 
the language of the Minutes, ‘The Cumberland Presbytery 
were earnestly exhorted to submit to the authority with 
which the Commission was invested.’ 

On the fourth day of their session the Commission passed 
the following resolution: on motion, 

‘ Resolved, That the majority of Cumberland Presbytery be 
adjured, through the medium of our Moderator, to submit to 
the authority which God has established in his Church, and 
with which this Commission of Synod is clothed; and that 
by the same authority those men who were licensed, and 
those who were ordained, in a disorderly manner, be adjured 
to come forward and submit to an examination by the Com- 
mission of Synod. 

The said majority of Cumberland Presbytery requested 
leave to retire for consultation, which was granted.’ Upon 
which the members of the Presbytery retired for prayer and 
consultation. 

On their return the Commission proceeded to adjure them 
to submit to their authority, which they refused todo. The 
Commission then called on the young men to submit, on 
which Rev. Finis Ewing, as their organ, remarked: ‘It is 
said if any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God. We 
therefore request that we be permitted to retire to ask coun- 


sel of the Most High, before we give our answer.’ Some of 


the members of this body, which profess to be a court of 
Jesus Christ, and to transact business in the name of him 
who would not break the bruised reed, nor quench the smok- 
ing flax, strenuously opposed a compliance with this very 
reasonable request, upon which one of the members expostu- 
lated on the unreasonableness of their opposition, and finally 
succeeded in obtaining permission for them to retire. We 
are informed that they went into the secret grove, and there 
implored their covenant God and Father in Christ Jesus, to 
direct them in that course which should be for his glory, and 
the good of the Church, and returned without consulting 
with each other, or entering into any resolutions by which 
they should be governed. Whereupon the Moderator of the 
Commission proceeded to adjure them to submit to a re- 
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examination. The question was put to them individually: 
‘Do you submit or not submit? Robert Bell and Samuel 
Blythe requested a short time to consider on the subject; all 
the others refused to submit, and assigned as reasons for 
their refusal : 

‘That they believed the Cumberland Presbytery was a reg- 
ular Church judiciary, and competent to judge of the faith 
and abilities of its candidates. That they themselves had 
not been charged with heresy or immorality, and if 
they had, the Presbytery would have been the proper 


judicature to have called them to account.’ Messrs. Bell 


and Blythe being called upon, and the same question 
being put to them, they also refused to submit, and for 
the same reasons. The Commission then passed the fol- 
lowing: 

‘Wuereas, The Commission of Synod have in a friendly 
manner conferred with the Cumberland Presbytery, and have 
examined into the proceedings of said Presbytery in licens- 
ing men to exhort and to preach the gospel, and in ordaining 
some to administer ordinances, and have found that they 
were irregularly licensed, etc., were called upon to come for- 
ward to be examined by the Commission, Messrs. William 
Hodge, James McGready, William McGee, John Rankin, 
and Samuel McAdow, interposed to prevent the examina- 
tion; and also that the Moderator called upon the following 
persons, viz.: Robert Guthrie, Samuel Hodge, James Porter, 
David Foster, Finis Ewing, Hugh Kirkpatrick, Thomas Nel- 
son, Thomas Calhoun, Samuel Donnell, Samuel King, Sam- 
uel Blythe, and Robert Bell, to come forward and stand 
an examination as to their qualifications for the gospel 
ministry, they refused to comply, thereby virtually re- 
nouncing the jurisdiction of the Presbyterian Church; 
and it being proclaimed by common fame that the ma- 


jority of these men are not only illiterate, but erroneous in 


sentiment; 

Resolved, That as the above named persons never had reg- 
ular authority from the Presbytery of Cumberland to preach 
the gospel, etc., the Commission of Synod prohibit, and they 
do hereby solemly prohibit, the said persons from exhorting, 
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preaching, and administering the ordinances, in conse- 
quence of any authority which they have obtained from 
the Cumberland Presbytery, until they submit to our ju- 





risdiction, and undergo the requisite examination ;’” and it 
is further 

“ Resolved, That the following persons, viz.: James Farr, 
Laurence Rollins, Robert Houston, James Crawford, Reuben 
Dooly, Robert Wilson, James Duggins, Michael Findley, 
Ephraim McLean, John Hodge, Alexander Chapman, 
William McClure, Stephen Clinton, and William Moore, 
who are now absent, together with James Hawe, be 
laid under the same prohibition.” (See Revivalist, April 
30, 1854.) 

Historically these resolutions dissolved Cumberland Pres- 
bytery. The people called Cumberland Presbyterians now 
appear upon the scene. Their leaders, by the imperious ne- 
cessity of events, were called upon to frame a new organiza- 
tion. How patiently, cautiously, prudently, this was done 
will appear in a subsequent chapter. 

In transcribing from Smith, I have endeavored to omit all 
passages containing criticisms and judgments upon contro- 
verted points; aiming at present to give facts alone. And 
all admit the entire reliability of Smith’s extracts and state- 





ments. The merits of the controversy which has arisen up- 
on this action of the Synod’s Commission, cannot be fully 
understood without a careful comparison of this with similar 
periods in Presbyterian history. 





The Synodical Commission was large; composed of able 
men, who, it is evident, prayerfully and carefully performed 
what they conceived to be their duty. The minutes of the 
Synod constituting that Commission closes thus: “On mo- 
tion, unanimously 

Resolved, That the first Wednesday in December next be a 
day of solemn fasting, humiliation, and prayer to Almighty 


Synod by their Commission, which will then be settled for 
the important purpose of regulating the disorders which 
have taken place in Cumberland Presbytery; and that sol- 
emn prayer and supplication be made by all the churches 





God for his special presence and blessing upon the efforts of 
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inder the care of Synod, to whom this resolution may be 
1ade known, for the outpouring of the divine Spirit within 
ir bounds, and throughout the world (See Revivalist, 
ril 23, 1834.) 
‘ully to enter into their views and feelings, it is necessary 


ss 
. 


to study the condition of the churches and the concomitants 
of the great revival in central and upper Kentucky, from 
whence they mainly came. 

After the meeting of the Synodical Commission, Cumber- 
land Presbytery met, on April 4, 1806, at Mt. Pisgah; three 
ministers and three elders present. Again on first Tuesday 
in October, 1806, at Spring Hill; six ministers and three 
elders present. On October 28, 1806, it was dissolved, as ap- 
pears by the following minutes from the proceedings of the 
Synod of Kentucky, in session at Lexington: 

“ Octrosper 28, 1806. 

On motion, Resolved, That Synod now take into considera- 
tion the following subject brought forward through the Com- 
mittee of Overtures; viz.: 

Wuereas, It appears that difficulties of a particular na- 
ture exist in Cumberland Presbytery, so as in a great meas- 
ure to incapacitate them for doing business, the Synod 
having taken this matter under consideration, came to the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Presbytery of Cumberland be, and it is 
hereby, dissolved, and the members which composed it are 
hereby annexed to the Transylvania Presbytery.” 

This action of the Synod, quite unintentionally, doubtless, 
proved afterward of great weight. It effectually barred the 
way of the ministers silenced by the Synodical Commission, 
so that they could not appeal to the General Assembly, as 
afterwards recommended, and even urged, by their friends in 
the East. (See Revivalist, May 7, 1834.) 

Notr.—Thes obscurity of meaning in the action of “the Commission of 
Synod” in regaad to Cumberland Presbytery, on page 142, arises from 
exact copying. ‘The original we did not correct. 





























The Sabbath Question. 


Art. Il1.—The Sabbath Question.* 


One of the latest expositions of the Sabbath ordinance is 
the paper of Rev. 8S. M. Hopkins, D.D., Professor in the 
Auburn Theological Seminary, read before the Evangelical 
Alliance, at Pittsburgh, last year. He concedes a Christian 
consensus “as to the duty of consecrating one day in the 
week to the ends of physical rest, and moral and religious 
culture.” 

* But,” he continues, “at that point the agreement ends. 
As respects the grounds of the obligation and the manner of 
performing it, there prevails a wide difference of opinion.” 
He speaks of it as “the Sunday observance,” and, beginning 
with the Sabbatarian Pharisees, in the time of Christ, he 
alludes to the dispute which then arose, and recalls the views 
and practice existing from that day to the present. He 
argues the abrogation of the fourth commandment, from the 








* Norse.—The subject presented in the article here transferred to our 
pages from the Presbyterian Quarterly, is one of paramount importance to 
the physical, intellectual, and spiritual interests of mankind. The article 
was written by the Rev. Byron Sunderland, D.D., of Washington, D. C., a 
leading Presbyterian divine, the design of which is expressed in the first 
few paragraphs, and itis a new and able presentation of the great question 
of the Sabbath, followed by a stirring appeal on behalf of a proper observ- 
ance of the day of rest. The whole subject has had afresh and wide- 
spread interest awakened upon it of late from various causes, and it is 
manifest that the Christian Church should be thoroughly informed upon 
the grounds on which are based the authority and perpetuity of the Sab- 
bath, and be prepared to defend its religious observance with wisdom, 
firmness, and success. The day of Christian rest, with all of its holy asso- 
ciations and its cheerful, happy privileges, is the brightest jewel that ever 
shone upon the bosom of time. We think that the article now offered 
to our readers is a striking, pertinent, snd valuable contribution to the 
literature of the Sabbath controversy, well fitted to be useful at the 
present period of agitation and unrest, and for this reason, it is reproduced 
here from the January number of a respected contemporary.—Epiror 
THeoLocicaL Mepium. 
VOL. VIII. NO. 11.—2. 
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teaching of Christ and of Paul, and from the testimony of 
Barnabas, Tertullian, Justin Martyr, Luther, Calvin, and 
Alford. He concludes, “that Sabbatical obligation to keep 
any day, whether seventh or first, was not recognized in 
apostolical times;” and says that the term “Sabbath” was 
then never applied to the day of Christian convocation. 

Finally, however, he places “the sanction for a Christian 
Sabbath” on “the ground of custom,” or, of what he terms, 
“a fixed, invariable usage ”—“ corroborated by a wide obser- 
vation of its beneficial influence.” 

We confess that we are not satisfied with this exposition. 
Nor has any advocate of the Christian Sabbath, either in 
earlier or later times, with whose views we are acquainted, 
presented the subject in what seems to us to be the best form. 
From the days of the Christian fathers down to this hour, 
there is no symbol of the Sabbath doctrine which fully meets 
the case. Even the Westminster Confession is no exception. 
To much of the moralizing on the need of the day and the 
manner of its observance, we, of course, assent. But in 
regard to an ordinance of such import to mankind, it seems 
that there must be some expression of the will of God. The 
Scriptures are supposed to contain his will. If, upon a fair 
and candid investigation, it shall be discovered that all divine 
legislation on this subject has been swept away, and that we 
are remanded to tradition and custom, and the grounds which 
pertain thereto, fur the only sanction of the day, then we see 
not how, as Christians, we are to defend the Sabbath against 
overwhelming assault. 

Setting aside, therefore, the whole controversy, as it has 
stood in the history of the Church and of the nations, let us 
go back to the word of God. 

What is the Seriptural Authority, Design, and Observance of 
the Christian Sabbath? 


I,—AUTHORITY. 


Christ asserts that he came not to destroy, but to fulfill, 
the law and the prophets (Matt. v.17). Whatever may be 
embraced in these terms, we suppose the decalogue—that is, 
the moral law, to be included. He says he did not come to 
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repeal that law, but to confirm it—to expound, exemplify, 
and emphasize it. The fourth commandment is a part of 
this moral law; we have no right to separate it from the rest. 
It stands or falls with the body to which it belongs. If the 
prohibition of theft, or adultery, or murder, remains, so does 
the sanctity of the Sabbath. And not only do the moral 
reasons of the law remain with it, but also the exempli gratia, 
the divine example. If the fact, that God rested from his 
labors on the seventh day, was ever a reason why any man 
should remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy, that reason 
remains to-day in all its force. 

That Christ recognized this truth in his contest with the 
Pharisees is evident from his doctrine. (Mark ii. 27; Luke 
vi. 5.) He claimed lordship over the institution and declared 
that the Sabbath came to be through the man, not the man 
through the Sabbath. And while it is true, as Prof. Hopkins 
suggests, that the Jewish Sabbath was appointed for the 
Jewish man; this does not limit the teaching of Christ, nor 
does it seem to have been in his contemplation at the time. 
The Jews complained that their Sabbath had been violated 
by his disciples. Christ answered, first, by a precedent spe- 
cific to the Jewish law, and, second, by the broad assertion 
of the relation of humanity itself to the Sabbatic institution. 
He plainly teaches that this institution arises on account of 
human nature, and not human nature on account of the 
institution. And he crowns the whole by assuming the right, 
in pursuance of the commandment, to fix not only the status, 
but the manner, of observing the Sabbath ordinance. This 
he did by his doctrine and example. As to the obligations 
of the Jewish Sabbath, he did treat them as no longer bind- 
ing. But did he thereby abrogate all Sabbath law and insti- 
tutions? That is the question. Did he intend then and 
there to abolish the fourth commandment, and leave his 
followers and the world thenceforth without any sanction of 
divine authority fora Sabbath ordinance? Others may think 
he did, but we can come to no such conclusion. The lordship 
of the Sabbatic ordinance must imply its existence; and the 
truth that it exists on account of humanity, involves a 
parallel of continuance. So long as mankind remain, so 
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long must the Sabbath remain. It is constituted by Christ, 
and founded in the needs of human nature. This is not an 
abolition or repeal of the fourth commandment, but rather 
its confirmation. That law, by the very doctrine of Christ, 
is carried over the existing Sabbath in every dispensation. 

If this view be correct, what shall we say of the subse- 
quent teachings of the Apostle Paul? We cannot suppose 
him to contravene the doctrine of Jesus, or to assail the 
perpetual obligation of the moral law. Therefore, all that 
he says must be applicable to the Jewish system only. And 
what he does teach, is that this system, with its types and its 
calendar, is now abolished; it is no longer binding, either on 
Jew or Gentile. ‘To term this “a quibble,” as Prof. Hopkins 
does, is to fly in the face of a logical necessity. 

We admit, then, that the Jewish Sabbath is abolished. Its 
requirements are no longer obligatory. But how do we show 
that the Christian Sabbath, with all the sanction of the fourth 
commandment, endorsed and re-endorsed by Christ himself, 
has supervened ? 

On this point we first introduce the weekly period. In the 
Mosaic cosmogony we find a provision for the measurement 
of time—* for signs and seasons, days and years—” but none 
for a septenary. Yet, the week is one of the most important 
divisions of time in the word of God. How does it arise? 
Let us take three examples, the Creation week, the Jewish 
week, and the Christian week. Here are three distinct cases 
of a division of time, consisting of six secular days, followed 
by a seventh and sacred day. They are each and all founded 
upon, and reckoned from, some great providential event. Thus, 
the Creation week is founded upon, and reckoned from, the 
providential event of the creation. The Jewish week is 
founded upon, and reckoned from, the falling of the manna. 
The Christian week is founded upon, and reckoned from, the 
greatest event of all, the Resurrection of Christ, the Saviour 
of the world! For these statements, see Genesis i. and ii.; 
Exodus xvi. and xx.; John xx. 1, 19-26. We have here the 
narrative of the origin and measurement of the weekly 
periods, affording, in this respect, a beautiful and striking 
analogy in the successive dispensations. Though in the 
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Scriptures we find no trace of identity, or even connection, 
between them; yet, each is constituted on a similar principle, 
with a similar number of secular and sacred days, following 
in a similar order, while each has a special and peculiar 
design, and each is reckoned from a distinct and separate 
providential event. It hence follows, that as the Creation 
Sabbath was the seventh day of the Patriarchal week, and 
the Jewish Sabbath was the seventh day of the Levitical 
week ; so the Lord’s day, or Christian Sabbath, is the seventh 
day of the Christian week. 

We next introduce, in the Scripture view, the change of 
calendar, on which we remark two things: first, that in the 
Bible record, no special notice of this change is given, either 
from the Creation week to the Jewish, or from the Jewish to 
the Christian; and, second, that in each case the narrative 
proceeds with the change of reckoning as though such notice 
had been given. Thus, we find in the sixteenth of Exodus 
an account of the Jewish reckoning, involving the Jewish 
calendar without the slightest allusion to the cessation of the 
Creation week, or to any change of calendar. What became 
of the Creation week or its calendar the Scriptures do not 
inform us. We only know from the record, that the Jewish 
reckoning, or calendar of weeks, began after the Exodus, and 
at the falling of the manna. In a similar manner we find 
the Scripture narrative, proceeding with the Christian calen- 
dar, or reckoning of time, after the resurrection of Christ, 
and this without any special notice given of the change. 
But that then there was snch a change of calendar appears 
in three particulars, viz. : 

(a) There was a change of era. Before, the year had been 
counted from the beginning of the world; afterward, it was 
counted from the birth of Christ. 

(6) There was a change in the beginning of the day. Be- 
fore, it had been at sunset; afterward, it was at midnight, as 
would appear from Mark xvi. 9, unless the passage be re- 
jected as spurious; still, in that case, as a matter of fact, the 
Greek construction favors the change which has actually 
taken place, so that the day in the Christian calendar is 
reckoned from midnight, and not, as formerly, from sunset. 
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(c) There was a change also of the week; the Christian 
week displacing the Jewish week, and the Christian calendar 
supplanting the Jewish calendar, in all the nations of 
Christendom. In John xx. 26, we find tne narrative pro- 
ceeding with the reckoning of the first Christian week. The 
phrase “after eight days” is evidently eqivalent to the 
Hebraism for a week. This first Christian week, or octave of 
days, is inclusive of the day on which Christ rose, and the 
seven days following it, six of these days being secular and 
the seventh a Sabbath!—for the seventh day of the estab- 
lished week is always a Sabbath according to the instruction 
of the Fourth Commandment. But why, it may be asked, 
do we not count our week from the first seven, rather than 
the last seven, of this octave of days? The reason why we 
do not will presently more fully appear. It is sufficient now 
to say that a new reckoning is made, and a new calendar is 
adopted. 

This brings us directly to the consideration of the next 
point of investigation, which involves the accuracy of our 
English version. It is said Christ arose “on the first day of 
the week,’ meaning the Jewish week. If the Jewish calendar 
is to be retained, then, as a matter of fact, Christ did rise on 
the first day of the Jewish week. And on the same prin- 
ciple, if the Pagan calendar is to be employed, Christ like- 
wise rose on the Sunday of the Pagan week; and one coinci- 
dence has just as much to do with the occurrence of the event 
as the other; but both are wholly foreign to anything which 
we are able to extract from the Greek original. There are 
just eight passages where this English phrase, “first day of 
the week,” appears, namely: 

1. Matt. xxviii. l—ete piay oaffdrov. 

2. Mark xvi. 2—zpwi tij¢ mde cafBdrov. 

8. Mark xvi. 9 


4. Luke xxiv. l—r7 dé ud tay capSdrov. 





Tow Towty casPdrov. 
i a | u ‘id | 


5. John xx. l—ty dé peg trav cafpdrov. 
6. John xx. 19 
7. Acts xx. T—ry weg tay caBfdrwv. 





ty jug oaspdr 
Ty juga oaspartwy. 


8. 1 Cor. xvi. 2—xara’ piay caBSdrwv. 
A careful examination of these passages leads us to wonder 
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how the whole Christian world have consented to such a 
construction. As to the force of interpretation, all these 
passages may be regarded as but a single case, since the Greek 
expression, whether found in the New Testament, or cited 
by the fathers, with some slight grammatical variations, is 
substantially the same in all; and its literal English signifi- 
cation is, “On one of the Sabbaths.” That we are not pre- 
suming, without a precedent, to array our individual opinion, 
as to this rendering, against that of the entire conclave of 
Christian scholars, let us here observe, that no less a man 
than John Calvin, in his notes on 1 Cor. xvi. 2, gives it this 
identical construction—* On one of the Sabbaths!” 

Where, then, is the authority in any other Greek usage 
for making the phrase mean “the first day of the week?” 
Out of the hundreds of places where this word odffarov 
occurs, both in Scripture Greek, and all other Greek, so far 
as we can find, there is not one single instance where the 
word in any of its forms has, or can have, the signification 
of éSdoudg. We are aware of the almost universal consent 
to give the word in these eight or nine passages of the New 
Testament the meaning of week. Scholars seem to have blindly 
followed one another, generation after generation. As a 
specimen of this arbitrary and forced construction, we may 
refer to Dr. Edward Robinson, one of the most eminent of 
modern exegetists. Whatdoeshesay? Why, that wherever 
the word ed66arov is preceded by a numeral, it has the 
signification of week. And what are his examples? Sub- 
stantially only two in all Greek literature; namely, the eight 
passages already cited, which for this purpose can only be 
counted as one, and another passage in Luke xviii. 12, where 
the phrase, vycredw dic rod aa66drov,, is translated, “I fast 
twice in the week.’ But why not give the literal ren- 
dering, which would much better suit the circumstances, 
“T fast twice on the Sabbath.” This constitutes the entire 
array of Greek precedent and usage for the present English 
version of the phrase. If there be any other authority or 
principle on which our version can be justified, we should 
like to see it produced. But in the absence of all such proof, we 
we are not inclined to take any ipse dixit—and feel constrained; 
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like Galileo, in his day, to reject the general opinion, and 
adhere to the literal version—* On one of the Sabbaths.” 

What then follows? Why, simply, that Christ rose on a 
day which is called in the Scriptures a Sabbath; that on that 
day he first met with his disciples; that “eight days after,” 
which is confessedly the idiom for a week, he met with them 
again, so that the last of those days which closed the first 
Christian week was the Christian Sabbath. If Christ rose on 
a Sabbath, as we have shown, and on the same day met with 
his disciples, and then “eight days” after they met again, the 
second meeting must have been likewise on the Sabbath. 
For, counting the Sabbath on which he rose an intercalated 
day, as commencing a new calendar, then the eighth day 
after would be another Sabbath, which with the six inter- 
vening secular days, or Christian week, fills out the octave, 
and gives us the demonstration required. Hence we see why 
the last seven days of this octave must be counted as the first 
Christian week. If this be correct, we have, in that narra- 
tive of John, the introduction of the new calendar and the 
reckoning of the first Christian week, with its seventh day 
for the Christian Sabbath, and so onward from that time to 
this. Now, discarding our English version, which is simply 
discarding the Jewish calendar, which with the whole typical 
system, the apostle in his writing says, again and again, was 
abrogated, we come back to the real narrative of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, and find that, despite the frequent assertions to 
the contrary, this day of Christian convocation is called a 
Sabbath, and that this is the first and principal title given to 
it in the New Testament. In one place (Rev. i. 10) it seems 
to be called “the Lord’s day,” tz xvpeaxj ypéog. In another 
place (Acts xiii. 42) it appears to be described as rd perafv 
dd66arov, “the Sabbath intervening,” or, between two Jewish 
Sabbaths, and it is never called “the first day of the week,” 
much less “Sunday,” which belongs to the Pagans. 

In further confirmation of this point, look carefully at the 
Greek of Matt. xxviii. 1. What is it? dgé dé ca66drwr— 
literally, “but late of Sabbaths,’ —or, as we should say, “at 
the close of the Sabbaths,” that is, the series of Jewish Sab- 
baths—r7  émgwexotern—literally, “in the dawning;” ete péar 
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cab6drwy—literally, “on one of the Sabbaths,” that is, the 
new series of Sabbaths then commencing. So far as we can 


see, this passage distinctly relates to the close of one series of 


Sabbaths and the beginning of another series, which is pre- 
cisely according to the fact. The Jewish Sabbaths were then 
legally closed, and the Christian Sabbaths began. So we 


find two Sabbaths coming together at the Resurrection of 


Christ. He slumbered in the sepulchre during the Jewish 
Sabbath, and rose from the dead on the next day, which is 
styled, in a narrative inspired by the Holy Ghost, péav ray 
oa66drwr»—“ one of the Sabbaths.” And this concinnity, by 
which the Christian Sabbath is made to supervene the Jewish 
Sabbath, finds a striking parallel in the narrative of the 
Passover and the Eucharist. At the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, the two feasts come together, one immediately after 
the other. From that day the yearly observance of the 
Passover was legally concluded, and the Lord’s Supper suc- 
ceeded it. Although the Jews continued afterward the Pass- 
over observance, it had no binding authority of law. In 
like manner, the Christian Sabbath succeeded the Jewish, 
although the Jews continue the observance of their Sabbath 
to this day. Their calendar, however, is no longer in vogue 
but among themselves, and it never had any obligatory or 
legal force among the nations of Christendom. But what a 
gloss on this passage has been perpetuated in our English 
version! Not only does it violate the grammar of the pas- 
sage, but it gives to the second eaf6drwy a meaning alto- 
gether different from the first, and for no reason in the prem- 
ises. The construction is purely arbitrary and calculated to 
mislead. After thus turning the text of Scripture upside 
down, it is no wonder that men deny to the Christian Sab- 
bath its proper title. 

Having now shown the clear existence and recognition of 
the Christian Sabbath in the New Testament, we cannot fail 
to see how completely it comes under the direct application 
of the fourth commandment. “Six days shalt thou labor 
and do all thy work, but the seventh is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God.” “The seventh” of what? Certainly the 
seventh day of the established week, whatever it may be. 
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Under the Patriarchal dispensation it was the seventh day of 
the Creation week; under the Jewish dispensation it was the 
seventh day of the Jewish week; and now, under the 
Christian dispensation it is the seventh day of the Christian 
week. Hence our present Christian Sabbath has all the 
sanction and obligation which the fourth commandment can 
give it. It is the Sabbath of the Lord our God; Christ is 
God and the Lord of the Sabbath. He has fixed its status in 
the Christian era by his resurrection, and has taught men 
how to observe it. The doctrine is simple and the proof 
clear. Stated from the Bible stand-point, it seems to be 
impregnable. 
What it Obviates. 


1. In the first place, we avoid the old fulse issue, respecting 
the alleged change from the seventh to the first day of the 
Jewish week. We have nothing to do with that. The mere 
circumstance that our Christian Sabbath happens to fall on 
the first day of the week in the Jewish calendar, has no more 
to do with its origin and establishment, than the fact that it 
also happens to fall on the Sunday of the Pagan week. It 
is nothing more than a coincidence of time—and we might 
as well call the Pagan Sunday the first day of the Jewish 
week, and vice versa, as to call our Christian Sabbath either 
“Sunday,” or “the first day of the week.” It is this misap- 
plication of Pagan and Jewish terms to our Christian Sab- 
bath which has brought confusion, error, and long protracted 
controversy. Let us call it by the name which is given it in 
the New Testament, and not by any foreign title. This point, 
we are glad to say, was insisted upon in our last General 
Assembly. So, with the falling of this old issue, falls a great 
part of the discussion which constitutes the vast and tiresome 
literature of the Sabbath question. 

2. Again, we thus avoid the necessity of demoralizing the 
decalogue, of conceding that the fourth commandment is no 
part of the moral code. True, as applied to the obervance 
of the Jewish Sabbath for the Jews alone, peculiar restric- 
tions and rigors were added to it. (See Ex. xxxi. 13-17, and 
xxxv. 2-3; and Num. xv. 32-36.) Christ, however, struck 
these off in the new dispensation. He distinguished between 
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the form and spirit of the law as it stands in the decalogue 
on the one hand, and on the other, those conditions and pe- 
culiar regulations of the Jewish Sabbath, which were de- 
signed for that people and that ordinance alone. But the 
abrogation of these regulations left the fourth commandment 
still in all its foree—just as his abrogation of the Mosaic 
causes of divorce left the validity of the one cause unimpaired. 
The law which requires the sanctity of the Sabbath stands 
upon the same footing in the doctrine of Christ, with the 
law which protects the marriage state. The seventh com- 
mandment is no more a part of the moral code than the 
fourth. There is no cause for its segregation, save and except 
only the supposed change from the seventh to the first day 
of the Jewish week. This fruitless speculation assails the 
integrity of a law which was designed to be, and is, per- 
petual. 

3. Again, we avoid the necessity of tracing any identity of 
time between the Patriarchal, the Jewish, and the Christian 
weeks—and so between their respective Sabbaths. Specious 
but doubtful arguments have been adduced from their chron- 
ological identity, as though this would add to their authority. 
But the question is wholly immaterial, and as we find in the 
Scriptures no trace of their historic connections—as each of 
them stands on the merit of its separate nature and design, 
and as one supersedes the other without any special notice of 
the change, it is only idle to moot the point at all. 

4. Again, we avoid the necessity of answering arguments 
drawn from all those notices of the Jewish Sabbath in the 
New Testament, on which were held assemblies to whom 
Christ and his apostles preached. Notwithstanding the 
Jewish Sabbaths were then legally closed, yet the Jews, by 
force of custom, held then, as they do now, to their Sabbath 
ordinance. In the beginning it was necessary, for an effec- 
tual ministry, that Christ and his followers should be brought 
in contact with the collected people. But the fact that they 
used for this purpose the Jewish days of convocation, no 
more invalidates the origin and authority of the Christian 
Sabbath than the fact that they preached to the multitudes 
on other days of the week negatives the existence of the 
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Jewish Sabbath custom. And so all arguments drawn 
from this source against the Christian Sabbath are seen to be 
irrelevant. 

5. Again, we thus avoid the necessity of refuting argu- 
ments, drawn from the doctrine of Paul, respecting the sa- 
cred days of the Jewish calendar. These days in all their 
routine, he plainly tells us, are no longer of divine sanction 
and obligation—no longer binding on the conscience, 
whether of Jew or Gentile. They have all alike become 
indifferent—men may keep them or not, at their pleasure. 
But we are not for a moment to suppose that this teaching of 
Paul is designed to abrogate the fourth commandment, or to 
detract from the doctrine of Christ himself in regard to the 
Sabbath ordinance. When we hear from the writer of the 
epistle to the Hebrews (see iv. 9) that “there is left a Sabbath- 
keeping to the people of God,” and have grounds to believe 
that these are the words of Paul, we must look for some 
principle of harmonizing one part of this statement with the 
other; and the only conclusion is, that while he altogether 
sets aside the Levitical economy, he plainly shows that the 
Sabbatic institution changed to a different day, by the change 
of the Hebrew week, is to continue in perpetuity to the 
people of God. 

6. Again, we thus avoid all devious reasoning on the insti- 
tution of the Christian Sabbath, from the days of the early 
fathers until now. We find such reasoning fanciful and 
inconsistent, full of assumption and contrariety, and the 
fruit of a capricious and fertile imagination. It proceeds 
often from the confusion of subjects, from false analysis, from 
imperfect investigation, from dubious illustration, from a 
traditional credulity, from the power of custom, from the 
weight of great names, from the spirit of partizanship, and 
from the pride of victory. One proposal is, that the law 
requires only one-seventh of the time—one day in seven, no 
matter which; another is, that the requirement is imprac- 
ticable, since the antipedes cannot observe the same time— 
nor can the observance of any time be enforced on multitudes 
of human beings; another is, that there is no trace either of 
the name, or of the observance of our Christian Sabbath 
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through the first three centuries; another is, that the day 
observed by Christians was never called “the Sabbath” until 
the time of Origen (A. D. 254); another is, that the Sabbath 
ordinance has its rise in the decree of Constantine the Great 
(A. D. 321), and so on ad libitum. Now we know that all 
these propositions are inadequate—if not unfounded; and, 
by simply adhering to what we find in the word of God upon 
the Sabbath question, we can afford to cast aside all argu- 
ments and expositions which spring from other quarters. 
And thus we think we show a valid Bible ground. for the 
authority and obligation of this Christian ordinance—one 
of the most beneficent of God’s gifts to man, and for the 
maintenance and defense of which we are sacredly bound 
to use all lawful means in our power, both with individuals 
and nations. 


II.—DESIGN. 


Time in itself is an abstraction. It is of no value separate 
from life and history. Events in their succession give to it a 
measurment and periodicity. Creation, with all it contains, 


subsists in conditions of activity and repose. A period of 


motion followed by a period of rest is the requirement of all 
living beings. This is pre-eminently true of human nature, 


an aptitude which is recognized and utilized in the word of 


God. The weekly period of labor and rest is not founded in 
caprice, but in the constitution of man himself. The design 
of the Sabbath, or seventh day of the week, is not arbitrary, 
but fits into the needs of mankind. The Scriptures show 
this design to be, physical rest and moral uses, suspension 
from secular and engagement in sacred things. The Sabbath 
is God’s memorial in the earth—one of those grand religious 
land-marks by which the course of generations is to be 
traced throughout successive ages. Its design is to break the 
current of human affairs and create a pause for the advantage 
of man’s higher nature. It is to grant occasion to turn away 
the thoughts from perishable things to those which are im- 
perishable, from converse with the mundane to communion 
with the heavenly sphere, from his works of creation to God 
himself. In other words, the Sabbath is to be a day for 
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those hallowed uses of all things, those humane deeds and 
religious acts which lift up society to a nobler plane of 
existence, and fit mankind for a better life here, and a sublime 
immortality hereafter. We surely know this both from the 
law and the prophets, the evangelists and the apostles, and, 
more than all, the living Christ himself. 

“And God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it, be- 
cause that in it he had rested from all his work.”—Gen. ii. 3. 

“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy—six days 
shalt thou labor and do all thy work, but the seventh is the 
Sabbath of the Lord thy God.” —EZz. xx. 8, 9, 10. 

“ Blessed is the man that doeth this; that keepeth the Sab- 
bath from polluting it.”—Jsa. lvi. 2. 

“Tf thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing 
thy pleasure on my holy day, and call the Sabbath a delight, 
the holy of the Lord—honorable—and shalt honor him, not 
doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor 
speaking thine own words, then shalt thou delight thyself in 
the Lord, and I will cause thee to ride upon the high places 
of the earth and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy 
Father.” —ZJsa. lviii. 13, 14. 

“ And it shall come to pass from one new moon to another, 
and from one Sabbath to another, shall all flesh come to 
worship before me, saith the Lord.” —ZJsa. Ixvi. 23. 

“There remaineth, therefore, a Sabbath-keeping to the people 
of God.” —Heb. iv. 9. 

And to crown this testimony by showing the perpetual 
design of the Sabbath, we have both the acts and the doc- 
trines of the ascended Saviour. The transcript of his exam- 
ple and the great fact of his resurrection from which our 
Sabbath is reckoned, and of which it is the continued memo- 
rial, is all before us. And then, as we have already seen, we 
have the positive instruction of his words: “The Sabbath 
was made for man, not man for the Sabbath.” This, as ex- 
pressed in the original, is a deeply philosophical statement 
of the very design of the holy day. How is the Sabbath 
made for man? First, a seventh day, the last of the weekly 
period is set apart. It is so much time to be consecrated and 
employed for the highest and most enduring interest of our 
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nature. Next, this time man devotes to such uses, and by 
such devotion it becomes a hallowed day; man keeps it holy 
according to the commandment. The Sabbath does not 
hallow the man, but the man the Sabbath. This is the order 
and mode in which it comes to be. In doing this man honors 
the Lord of the Sabbath, and receives in return the promised 
blessing. The Sabbath cannot make man holy, but he can 
make it holy, and therein glorify God and enrich himself. 
This is the truth which Christ unfolded while declaring 
himself to be Lord of the Sabbath. It would be long, and 
is, perhaps, now needless, to show in how many ways the 
full working of this benignant design among men would 
benefit the world. It may be safely said that there is no 
real good for man, however considered, which it would not 
promote, and no evil which it would not tend to mitigate or 


remove. 
IIIl.—-OBSERVANCE. 


Having now shown the authority and design of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, as a divine ordinance of perpetual obligation, 
we come to submit some observations on the manner of its 
observance. What light do the Scriptures cast on this im- 
portant practical subject? While the teaching of God’s word 
is mainly general, yet it is broad enough to cover the whole 
question of human duty, and the obligations of individual 
conscience in every condition and generation of mankind. 
The Bible is a book of principles, as well as of institutions. 
The law is clearly stated, but, at the same time, in its detailed 
application to specific acts and circumstances, much has been 
left to the individual conscience and judgmemt of men. It 
is here that our responsibility begins. Here we must seek to 
know the will of God, and to cherish the spirit of obedience. 

A studious collation of Scripture hints would disclose the 
following particulars of a Christian observance of the Sab- 
bath : 

1. The Sabbath must be remembered.—EZz. xx. 8. 

2. It must be hallowed.—Zz. xx. 8. 

8. It must be secure from ordinary secular occupation, 
being, in this respect, a day of rest.— Hz. xx. 9. 

4. It must be employed in divine worship—private and 
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public—with meditation, prayer, and the preaching of the 
W ord.—ZJsa, Ixvi. 23, and Acts xx. 7. 

5. It must be hailed as the honorable of the Lord, and 
held in delight as a day of gladness and of the Eucharist.— 
Tsa. lviii. 13; Ps. exviii. 24; Acts xx. 7; 1 Cor. x. 16. 

6. It must not be dishonored by frivolous recreation or idle 
pleasure.—ZIsa. lviii. 13. 

7. It must not be disturbed by unseemly noise and tumult. 
— Hab. ii. 20; Matt. xxiv. 20; Heb. iv. 9. 

8. It must not be outraged by gala spectacles and vain 
parades.—Jsa. lviii. 13; Ps. lxv. 1, 2, 4, 7. 

9. It must not be profaned by traffic for gain or sordid 
industry.—WNeh. xiii. 15-22; Isa. lviii. 13; John ii. 13, 17. 

10. It must not be polluted by any form of vice or dissipa- 
tion.—Tsa. lvi., 2. 

11. It may be used in acts of social intercourse; spent in 
imperative travel; visiting the prisoner, the sick, or the poor; 
in religious instruction, and deeds of charity.—Mait. xii. 1, 
13; Luke xiii. 10, 17, and xxiv. 13, 31. 

12. It may be employed in any works of necessity or mercy. 
— Mark ii. 23, 28, et passim. 

These conditions of Sabbatie obligation apply generally to 
human society. They belong alike to the individual, the 
family, the community, the Church, and the State. They 
are equally binding on young and old, and find their modifi- 
cation only in those cases of exigency which are clearly 
sanctioned under some phase of Providence. 

Such is the Scripture outline of a Sabbath observance 
which seems equally removed from that of the Jewish syna- 
gogue, and that of a German beer-garden. A Pharisaic 
austerity and a French indulgence are alike excluded. In 
the reaction in this country from Puritan Sabbatism, the 
nation has been drifting to the opposite extreme of Contin- 
ental license, and the danger now is, that with such views as 
have passed current among professedly Christian teachers 
through many centuries, the divine ordinance, as it was left 
by Christ and his apostles, may be inundated and practically 
swept away. Are the Christian Church and this favored 
Republic prepared for such a catastrophe? 
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It remains for us, in this light, to distinguish the more 
prevalent forms of Sabbath desecration, or Sabbath abuse, 
in our time, to show the consequent demoralization, and to 
offer an appeal for a return to the old Scripture path, wherein 
is the right way of prosperity and peace: 

‘1. In the first place, the Sunday press, as conducted among 
us, must be regarded as a monstrous example of Sabbath 
desecration. Its very name denotes its Pagan origin and 
spirit. Under the Sabbath law, as Christ left it, the only 
possible justification of any Sabbath publication must be 
found in public necessity for the diffusion of current intelli- 
gence. It is possible that on this ground a Sabbath jour- 
nalism can be made to stand. But we all know the general 
nature of the product of the Sunday press, and the outrage 
upon the quiet of the Christian Sabbath, and the public 
morals, which its sale inflicts. It may be truly stated as a 
rule, the exceptions being rare, that the reading thus fur- 
nished to the nation, and, unhappily, to large portions of the 
Church, is of a fearfully debauching character. No possible 
necessity exists. It is simply a transcendent and unblushing 
violation of the law of God. 

2. Again, Sunday parades and noisy processions in time of 
peace, excursions of pleasure, and open places of amusement, 
or dissipation, are, as a rule, clearly in conflict with the law 
of the Christian Sabbath. So far from securing one of the 
primary objects of the Sabbath—physical repose and refresh- 
ment—they tend to just the opposite result—fatigue, exhaus- 
tion, and disease of body; a clouded mind; a seared con- 
science; and the paralysis of the whole moral man. They 
thus unfit their devotees for the succeeding sober and neces- 
sary duties and responsibilities of life. Their influence is 
every Way pernicious, giving rein to disorder, and disregard 
for all law, human and divine. In the light of the Christian 
Sabbath ordinance, they must be condemned as flagrant 
offenses against the welfare of society, both in Church and 
State. The specious pretexts by which they are upheld are 
only worthy of their heathen origin and Pagan name. The 
Christian Sabbath is not a holiday for riot, and noise, and 
public pageantry, even though it were guised in Romish 
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ceremonies or funeral solemnities. The poor and friendless 
laboring classes may sometimes find a pitiful relief in this 
uncertain and transient excitement, but they will invariably 
pay for it in subsequent animal depression, and the utter 
prostration of the moral sense. It is all very fair to talk 
about going forth to feel the balmy air, and bask in the clear 
sunlight; about opening libraries, and furnishing art galle- 
ries, and the like, for the gratification and improvement of 
the lower orders, but let us not for this purpose conspire to 
cheat both God and man out of that day which is consecrated 
to our Redeemer’s worship, and to the paramount interests 
of the human soul! 

3. There is another prevalent form of Sabbath abuse, from 
which continual evil flows, and that is the work and travel 
of those who, in official station, or in a wide connection of 
industrial, commercial, or governmental affairs, plead neces- 
sity from lack of time or pressure of business. It is possible 
that exceptional cases may exist for such a deviation from 
ordinary Sabbath law, but, at the very best, it is an evil with- 
out any other palliation; and where submission to it is vol- 
untary or habitual, it becomes an offense against the Lord’s 
day. That there is a stolidity of conscience and a laxity 
of practice in this regard, widespread and increasing, is 
obvious to the most careless observer. The whole usage is 
wrong and pernicious. It is subversive of the very intent 
and spirit, as well as the letter, of the Sabbath law. It per- 
verts the Sabbath to improper uses, and prepares the mind 
for other and grosser forms of Sabbath violation. 

At this point we may hold the government of the nation 
and corporate bodies responsible for every causeless infraction 
of the Sabbath law, either by themselves or those whom they 
employ; whatever can be avoided out of respect to the 
divine authority of this Christian ordinance, men in every 
condition are bound to avoid. Whether in legislation or its 
execution the principle holds good, and its wanton contra- 
vention will produce unmixed evil with the growth of the 
country and the advance of civilization. Certain great forms 
of public demands have come into existence, requiring ar- 
rangements for the running of cars and the movement of ves- 
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sels, for telegraphic operation, for mail transportation, and the 
transmission of intelligenee. It is most difficult to draw the 
exact line of necessity about transactions of so wide a scope 
and so complicated a casuistry. But this one thing is plain, 
the principle of the Sabbath law remains, and there can be 
no case of rational and beneficent exertion for which it does 
not provide, while its sanction is withheld from all needless, 
selfish, or sordid application or employment of the day. 

Nor are we clear that even in the Church itself there has 
not grown to be an excessive and exhaustive labor. The 
necessity for preaching is as great as ever. The pulpit is 
more in demand than ever, but the quantity of ministration, 
especially in the centers of population, has been largely com- 
pensated by the changed circumstances of society. Books, 
periodicals, newspapers, and Sabbath-schools have, to a great 
extent, supplemented the work of the gospel’s ministry. . At- 
tendance upon Sabbath preaching, morning and evening, in 
addition to all the other duties which have their claim upon 
us, has become in many cases burdensome, if not imprac- 
ticable. In this intense life and exacting civilization, both 


body and mind all the more need rest, while the demand of 


home life and family religion are likely to suffer neglect as 
well on the Sabbath as on other days of the week. Mean- 
while, the labors of the Christian ministry have been aug- 
mented in many other directions. Their hands are full of 
appropriate work aside from pulpit preparation. And when 
to this is added the growing custom of Sabbath funerals, may 
it not be a question of the reduction of sermons to be preached 
on the Sabbath to the stated congregation, and of the discon- 
tinuance of Sabbath funerals which but too frequently 
amount to a mere Sunday display? 


Demoralization. 


Upon a review, therefore, of the whole situation, can there 
be any doubt of the tendency to Sabbath desecration, and of 
the moral deterioration it inevitably involves? We have 
already seen the connection of this most beneficent ordinance 
of Heaven with the highest welfare of human nature; and 
we think there is no doubt that the most upright men 
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among us—those of the deepest religious convictions, and 
the purest daily lives, other things being equal—are those on 
whom in childhood was impressed by a pious parentage the 
sanctity of the Sabbath, and the fidelity of its observance. 
There is a wondrous connection, as all experience and 
observation show, between the influence of this hallowed day, 
and the varied welfare of humanity. When, therefore, it is 
prostrated, wantonly and wickedly trampled under foot, we 
may expect nothing but an outbreak of irreligion, infidelity, 
vice, and pollution on every hand. Its general disregard 
would be like the opening of Pandora’s box. It would be 
hoisting the flood-gates of iniquity, to deluge the land with 
all forms of immorality, all deeds of turpitude and shame. 
The very permanence of society would be thus endangered, 
and the people would be fitted for such calamities and wars, 
as have been so often the sad maturity of human infatuation. 
History is full of examples of the most solemn warning. 
And it is no wonder that when men like Luther, the ruling 
spirit of the Reformation, came to tell the people of Central 
Europe that they are at liberty to trample down this ordi- 
nance of God—all the licentiousness of a Continental Sunday 
should be the result—or that when men like Prof. Hopkins, 
eminent in the Church of our own time, come to tell Ameri- 
cans that there is no express divine authority for the Christian 
Sabbath, all the grosser elements of society should hail the 
announcement, and prepare themselves with greater freedom 
for a carnival of Sunday pleasure, low and unrestrained! 
Such, I am sure, is not the doctrine of the holy prophets and 
apostles. Such is not the will of Christ himself, the Head 
of the Church and the supreme Lawgiver of the world! 


The Appeal. 





When, therefore, we come to read in God’s word, the bles- 
sings which fall on the keepers of the Sabbath, and the curses 
which overtake all those who habitually neglect or dishonor 
it; when to the voice of the written Revelation is joined the 
testimony of nature, and of man himself, the evidence of 
individual experience, and of national prosperity, the sup- 
port of historic demonstration, and of Providential care; 
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do we not find the strongest motives to a united and earnest 
effort to rescue the Christian Sabbath from profanation, and 
to defend it from all assaults? When we recall the attitude 
of the founders of the Republic, the noble words they uttered 
for the Sabbath, and their warnings against its popular 
demoralization; when we remember the recent attempt to 
blot out the Sabbath during the progress of that grand Cen- 


tennial Exposition, which is designed for a memorial alike of 


the birth of the Republic, the mighty deeds of our fathers, 
and of all the triumphs of the first great century of our 
national existence, an attempt which was happily frustrated 
by the energies of the most noble and Christian men of the 
country; and when, at this moment, we are reminded of the 
convention of European Protestants, at Geneva, during this 
very year, to consider in what way they may bring back 
their nationalities to the simple doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment, upon the question of the Christian Sabbath; must we 
not, in all this, find a new incitement and a fresh encourage- 
ment in every honest effort to maintain the sanctity of the 
Lord’s day, and to impress upon our government, and upon 
all classes of our people, an immanent sense of its over- 
whelming importance? 

Let us then hear no more and have no more of that vain 
liberalism, which virtually surrenders the battle before it is 
begun. But let the Christian ministry and the Christian 
Church, let every patriot and every philanthropist, join hands 
together in this divine cause, and let the resolution be, never 
to quit the work of Sabbath reformation, till everywhere the 
day shall be sincerely acknowledged, and held with reverence 
in every heart. 

If the Sabbath of the Christian is such as we have described 
it, we may well feel that it is the sheet-anchor of our indi- 
vidual, social, and national prosperity. Its faithful observ- 
ance will not alone be pleasing to God, which is the highest 
consideration, but will also surely entail his gracious bene- 
diction on us, and on our children, and children’s children, 
to the latest generations. 
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Art. Ii].—Devanama. 


Names of Deity, the naming of Deity, theonomy; not any 
one of these, nor all of them together express the full import 
of Devanama. The reader who has patience to follow us 
through this article, will get some idea of its meaning. It 
has been chosen for its great breadth of meaning and felici- 
tous manner of expression. It introduces us to the subject 
just where we wish to begin. In both origin and form, it is 
at the stand-point from which we can easily take a brief, 
general survey of the subject, before entering upon details. 
It is compounded of two nouns, according the rules of 
Sanserit grammar. These nouns, deva and nama, are 
formed from two roots, dyu and nam, which were formed 
and in use when as yet there was neither Sanscrit, Greek, 
Latin, nor any other member of the Aryan languages. Just 
when and where they first took form in the world of living 
lips is not known. They ante-date all history, except that 
which they record within themselves. Forms of speech not 
a few, have sprung from them, run their course as messengers 
of thought and died. Yet they still survive, as full of vitality 
as ever, and from them are formed words of most common 
and familiar use. From nam comes the first word of this 
article. From dyu comes the third, Deity. These words 
and their cognates are of most frequent use wherever the 
Aryan tongue is used in domestic life, in science, art, and 
religion. It is precisely this connection of living roots with 
both dead and living forms of speech, which renders it pos- 
sible to consider this subject in the light here proposed. 
Hence the intense interest and profit as well. These roots, 
like mysterious lenses, transmit the first rising beams of intel- 
ligence which sprang from the souls of our very ancient and 
nameless ancestors. Yea, what is still more wonderful, they 
still transmit the first dawning rays of the Dayspring from 
on high, as they were mirrored in the soul of man. I fondly 
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cherish the thought that they convey the first expressions of 


the first consciousness which was awakened in the soul by 
the shining in of the divine light. They tell us more clearly 
than does John that “The light shineth in darkness and the 
darkness comprehended it not.”” It was in the world, the cre- 
ated world, and the world knew it not, what it was. They tell 
us that men then knew that the light was in the world, and 
that God did not leave them, his helpless children, without 
witness of his beneficent character and presence. They tell 
us what that witness was at first, what they tried to call it at 
first, and what it has ever been among all nations. Yes, 
they even tell us why the light was then revealed just as it 
was, and why, in the providence of God, men were led to 
express it as they did, some in one way and some in another. 
Though men knew it not then, their first naming of the 
light, contained the prophecy that it would one day become 
flesh and dwell among us. Will you believe me if I tell you 
that the naming of the light is recorded as the first means, 
instituted among human agencies, to prepare the way for 
him who was to baptize the world with the Holy Ghost? 
I may not be able to make this perfectly plain. Who would 
expect it in one brief article, when a minute survey of the 
whole field fills many volumes? This subject belongs to a 
well-established science, that of Religion or Comparative 
Theology. Its principles and processes are well established. 
We have a right to assume and use them. This science 
classes all religions into three great families, identical, in 
extent and name, with the families of languages, viz: the 
Shemitic, the Aryan, and the Turanian. We shall omit 
from this discussion the names of Deity belonging to the 
the Turanian family. Confining ourselves to those which 
belong to the other two families, we will omit such names as 
are not of a general family character, such as do not occur 
in the older members of the respective families. These limits 
seem to be very narrow. Yet we will find that they contain 
abundant materials for our present purposes. 

In comparing these names, there are two legitimate lines 
of procedure. 1. We may compare the names of each 
family among themselves. This has been frequently and 
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ably done by competent scholars, to whom the students of 
language and theology owe a great debt of gratitude. 
2. We may compare the families of divine names. In this 
respect we will be comparing the two families of religions. 
This has never been attempted from this primary stand-point 
by any one within my knowledge. The comparison has been 
frequently made, but it was in that imperfect light in which 
philologists were once accustomed to compare the languages, 
when they classed them as sacred and profane, as of divine 
and human origin. Others, again, have assumed a divinely 
revealed, perfect language, from which all others were derived 
by confusion and corruption. Herculean efforts have been 
put forth to show that all other languages were derived 
from the Hebrew. The slightest similarity of form or sound 
was considered as indisputable evidence of the assumption. 
Much the same course has been pursued with the religions 
of the world. Instead of direct comparison, we have con- 
trast. This has always been done in favor of the assumption 
that all the Aryan religions are corruptions of a perfect, 
divinely revealed, Shemitic religion. Every thing similar 
has been assumed as evidence of this origin. Every thing 
dissimilar was plain evidence of corruption of the heathen 
religion. Much of this is as absurd as the work of the 
philologists by the old method. Philologists no longer derive 
the Aryan languages from a revealed Shemitic original. 
Neither can any man sustain the reputation of a scholar, who 
derives the Aryan religions from a Shemitic original. That 
is a gratuitous assumption, made at a time when the 
facts of the evidence were not, and could not be, known. 
If the legitimate conclusion, drawn from the facts known, be 
different from the assumption born of ignorance, it will not 
be strange. Let us bring in the facts, then, and accept the 
plain, legitimate conclusion barred by no prejudice or blind 
zeal. In pursuance of this, we will now introduce the names 
which are the ground of the proposed comparison. 


I.—SHEMITIC NAMES OF DEITY. 


1. El, derived from a root, Ul, which conveys the idea of 
plumpness, denseness, strength. From this is derived a verb 
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which means, to be stout, strong, to exert strength consciously, 
as with the hand or any member of the body. From the 
same root is derived the noun el, (abstract) strength, (con- 
crete) the strong one, the first, or chief, as the strongest, 
God. We might give citations showing that this word is 
found in the oldest of the Shemitic languages, in the senses 
here given; that it occurs in the chief members of this family, 
alone, in connection with other words, or in composition, 
meaning God, the Supreme God, though it is used of false 
gods. 

2. Elah, from the root from which is derived the Chaldee, 
Hebrew, and Arabic verb meaning to fear, to worship, to call 


upon in an oath; hence, by poetic metaphor, the object of 


fear and worship, i. e., God. The name in these different 
languages is, Elah or Eloah (Chaldee); Eloah, plural, Elohim 
(Hebrew); Ilah, with article, Al-ilah, contracted, Allah 
(Arabic); and Eloh or Elho (Syriac). 

3. Jay, from the root from which is derived the verb in 
Chaldee, to breathe, to live, and in Hebrew, the same. From 
the same root comes Jah, Javeh, our Jehovah. This name 
seems to be confined to the Chaldee and Hebrew. It means 
the living one, the self-existent, Jehovah. 

4. Bel, Belus, Baal, from Balti, the same as Ashtoreth, from 
the root to own, possess. Hence, Baal was the possessor, 
owner, lord of all things. No other name was more widely 
known among the Shemitic races. It is pre-eminently the 
name in Shemitie idolatry for their supreme deity, and 
hence, perhaps, is not used in the Hebrew Scriptures as the 
name of Jehovah; feminine Baaltis. 

5. Adonai, from the root to be lowly, degraded, hum- 
ble, as in the condition of a servant. Hence, Adon 
means the one causing lowliness, servitude; viz: Mas- 
ter, Lord. Adonai is said to be the pluralis excellentia, 
with first personal pronoun as a suffix, My Lords, spoken 
of the divine majesty. It has a feminine Adonis, the same 
as Baaltis. 

6. Shaddai, is from a root which means to exert force or 
power, to press, to urge. It is plural with suffix, as the last, 


Adonai; is used very much the same way as a name of 
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respect. It has about the same extent among the Shemitic 
languages. 

7. Lastly, we will give Hlyou, Most High, from a root 
which is expressive of ascending, going up, exalting oneself. 
Hence, by derivation Elyou, Most High, Most Exalted. Mel- 
chizedek was familiar with this name when he met Abraham, 
who paid tithes to him as priest of El Elyou, the Most High 
God. I might give other names found in some one or more 
of the Shemitie languages, but they were not so widely used 
and do not seem to have been known to those primitive wor- 
shipers, who handed downto their posterity the names which 
we have given. If Moloch, Maleam, or Malcom, be admitted 
to the class above given, it furnishes nothing new nor differ- 
ent, as it comes from a root which means to possess, to own. 
Hence, owner, king, lord, the Lord. 

Let us, therefore, proceed to give the 


II.—ARYAN NAMES OF DEITY. 


1. Dyaus (Sanscrit), Zeus (Greek), Ju, as in Latin, Jupiter, 
Tiu (German), are all variations of the same name, derived 
from the root Dyu. This root means, in the most general 
sense, to be bright, to shine. Hence, dyaus, sky, God. 

2. Dyauspitar, Zeu-pater, and Jupiter, will be readily recog- 
nized as Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin forms of the same name. 
It is compounded of the forms given above, and piter, pater, 
piter, from a root, pa, which means to protect. Hence, the 
noun, meaning protection, father; this last word coming from 
the same root. Dyauspitar, then, is the Heaven-protector, 
Heavenly Father. The fact that it is found in the principal 
members of the Aryan family is evidence clear that it was 
known and used, both in its simple and compound forms, 
before the nations yet had a distinct existence who spoke 
these different languages. Heaven-father, then, is the lisping 
of the infant Aryan race, while as yet it was but a single 
family, unbroken by the tide of immigration. It was their 
first attempt at naming the supreme object of their simple 
faith, supreme affection, and most devout worship. We are 
in the presence of the most wonderful fact. Jesus taught 
that we must become as little children in order to enter into 
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the kingdom of heaven. He also taught us in the language 
of the infant race, to say, our “Father which art in heaven.” 
The lessons are the same. Who will doubt that they were 
from the same teacher? Long it had been partially lost and 
greatly perverted; but did he not come for the restitution of 
all things? As this primitive Aryan prayer falls from the 
lips of the Shemitic Anointed, is there not already a conflu- 
ence of two mighty streams which have long flowed separate ? 
But we must not dwell upon the interesting facts which 
crowd upon us here. The history of Dyauspitar is not com- 
plete until we trace it to our own Aryan tongue, in which 
we find Father in heaven, Heavenly Father, in the highest 
and truest form of prayer and devotion as taught by Christ. 
The fact that in the world’s model of prayer, taught by the 
lips of the world’s divine Saviour, Heavenly Father takes the 
place of every Shemitic name, is a sure landmark of the 
fullness of the time. In the very fact there is restitution, 
fulfillment, a breaking down of the middle wall of partition, 
a rending of the veil and an obliteration of the distinction 
between Jew and Greek, who henceforward are to worship 
one common Father. If it is interesting to study these 
streams and compare them at their confluence, why not at 
their source? I have stood at the confluence of the great 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, and compared the character 
of the waters which flow down, to mingle together as they 
glide toward the Guif, It is their sources which determine 
their confluence and the different characters of their waters. 
Just a little way from the source of the Missouri River is 
that of another. But its very source determines its wesward 
flow, and its destination in the Pacific Ocean, where alone its 
waters can mingle with those of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri. Who doubts that the hand of God fixed the sources 
of these three great American rivers, and that he fixed them 
with reference to their course and destination? Why should 
we doubt that he did a like thing in establishing the begin- 
nings, the sources, of Shemitic, Aryan, and Turanian cultures, 
the two former of which were united long before they met 
the third in the world’s broad field of culture? 

We need not tire the reader with an account of the multi- 
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tude of mythical names of mythical deities. It is sufficient 
to say that Aryan mythology makes Jupiter the father of the 
gods and men, and that all their myths are corruptions of 
once bright poetic conceptions of the phenomena of the 
heavens. 

We have, then, but two names in this family coming down 
to us from that primal source in prehistoric times. But we 
shall find in them abundant material for the proposed com- 
parison and study. As to the elements which we propose to 
compare, let us remember that they are not mere words. 
They are names. Yea, they are more; they are facts, living 
facts, containing their own living record. They have aliving 
cause, the faculty of human speech. They were produced in 
exact accordance with the laws of speech, which still live in 
full force in both Shemitic and Aryan tongues. Higher still, 
they were born of living thought, feeling, and devotion 
of men who were moved by like passions with ourselves. 
But we must not ancicipate our first point of comparison, 
which is as to their 


ORIGIN. 


Are they of divine origin? Arethey of human origin? Is 
there any difference in them in these respects? Is one family 
divinely given and the other of profane, heathen invention? 
Was either one derived from the other? Were they both 
derived from, and corruptions of, a perfect, divinely given 
form of speech? All of these questions have been sharply 
discussed from various stand-points. To review the whole 
ground is impossible in this article, even if we had the ability 
otherwise. It is inapposite. We wish simply to compare 
the elements in hand with reference to these questions of 
origin. 

Now, we have traced these words, in both families, back to 
monosyllabic roots. This was done both by means of these 
words themselves, and of kindred names and verbs which 
exist alongside of them, and show their kindredship by both 
form and meaning. A single illustration will show how 
thoroughly this has been done by the labors of comparative 
philologists. A vast conglomeration of words, in many lan- 
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guages, has been traced back to the primitive, simple root 
Dyu. According to the rules of Sanscrit grammar now 
sp me, Dyu is raised, 

. By Guna, to Dyo, Dyav, before vowels; 

2. By Vriddhi, to Dyau, Dyav, before vawels; 

3. By change of vowels to semi-vowels, and vice versa, it 
becomes Div; 

4. Div is raised by Guna to Dev; 

By Vriddhi, to Daiv. 

Now, including the simple root, there are six forms for 
derivation and composition, all of which are connected with 
the root by laws as uniform and well known as the most 
simple and common rules of English grammar. From these 
six forms spring, in the kindred languages, six great families 
of words, numbering hundreds in all. This is done in 
accordance with the general laws of language, and those of 
particular languages. Neither the Greek nor the Latin will 
admit a word which begins with dy. Where a Sanscrit word 
begins with dy, the Greek has z or d, the Latin j, and the 
German mostly ti. 

In accordance with these laws, we have Dyaus in Sanserit, 
Zeus in Greek, Ju in Latin, and Tiu in German. By the 
same laws, Dyav is contracted to Jav, from which it becomes 
Javan, and by contraction Jan, which still lives in the Latin 
Janus and our January. By a slight change, Tiu becomes 
Tiw, which still lives in the old Saxon Tiwstag and our 
own Tuesday. Theos, in Greek, which still lives in Theology 
and such words, as well as in the original sacred text, tells a 
like story of derivation. 

By no clearer evidence is the Mississippi traced to its 
very source, than is this stream of words traced back 
to its original root Dyu. Similar and as reliable processes 
have discovered the roots of the Shemitic name of Deity. 
Analyze them all, if you please, and compare them separately 
and collectively. What evidence do any of them show that 
God made them and revealed them to men? What evidence 
that one set is of divine origin and the other not? What 
evidence that one is derived from, or a corruption of, the 
other set? What evidence that they are derived from a com- 
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mon stock, which preceded them both in a perfect state of 
development? There is but one answer to all these questions, 
so far as the facts in comparison testify. They furnish not a 
a grain of evidence for an affirmative answer to a single one 
of the questions, They are human speech; they are the 
beginnings, the simplest, shortest forms of these beginnings. 
They point to man, their cause, who still lives, possessing 
both efficiency and sufficiency for all that is found in them. 
Their evidence is not merely negative; they answer in the 
affirmative that they are of human origin, and that they are 
related to the divine cause, as the seed to the tree which God 
made bearing fruit, in Which is its seed after its kind. This 
step in the comparison brings us to two important points: 
1. the root forms in both families; and, 2.to man. They are 
all alike in these respects, as springing from original roots, 
which are traceable no further back, and as being produced 
by man, their common cause. We look again at these names 
and their roots. We see great difference in both. 

1. What is the cause of this difference? It must be some- 
thing in their common cause. Something in man has 
operated in producing one family which did not so operate 
in producing the other; otherwise, they would have been 
identical in form and meaning. An intelligent comparison 
of the two groups ought to indicate the prime cause of this 
difference. It will do it. I know not that this question 
was ever before put in this light. I, therefore, proceed cau- 
tiously to compare these elements, as two distinct wholes, to 
elicit the answer to the question. 

2. What in man caused them to differ? Now it is self-evident 
that man must find names for every thing, either within him- 
self or without himself. Comparing them in the light of 
this truth, we discover the first point of divergence. 

Light, sky, are external to man. They are object objects. 
To exert force, to be strong, to ascend, to be lowly, to feel 
degraded, to possess, to breathe, to fear, are all within, or 
from within. They are subject objects. The point is clear 
from simple inspection and comparison. But we have not 
yet reached the last point of analysis. -There are many 
object objects and many subject objects, all differing, and yet 
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having a unity as to the mind that perceives them. It will 
not do for us to conclude that Dyaus is all of a physical 
character because it is objective; nor that El and its cogeners 
are all intelligence, or of the highest intelligence, because 
they are subjective. The point last gained is of vast importance 
to the whole subject. Itis far reaching in its light and conse- 
quences. Butthe facts just stated indicate that it is important 
to further inquire if we can discover more exactly the cause 
of this difference. Sense, consciousness, and reason, are known 
to be the primary faculties of intelligence. Then, though the 
facts under comparison may have a common and inseparable 
connection with intelligence, they may be differently related 
to these different faculties'of intelligence. A simple inspec- 
tion will show that the first and lowest elements in all these 
roots were given by intuitive sense. I speak of sense here as 
a faculty of intelligence. On the one hand, is brightness, 
shining. On the other, are exerting force, subjection under 
force, being lowly, ascending, rising, breathing, fearing. The 
first is sense objectively, as purely as can be. The external 
phenomenon is expressed by what is presentatively perceived 
in the object itself. The second is as purely subjective as 
sense can be. The phenomena are within sense, and are 
expressed by what is consciously perceived to be in sense. 
Or, if the phenomena, as in the case of physical fear, are 
produced by an objective cause, they are expressed by the 
impression in the subject. Some philologists trace Eloah, or 
Elohim, to a root that means to shine, to fear, to worship. 
This root is the same as that we have given, only with this 
additional meaning. Ifa bright object was in view when fear 
was expressed, that fear could easily become synonymous in 
that case with shining. But it could never be extensively 
used in that sense, because fear is oftener born of blackness 
and darkness. If that meaning of the root can be well 
established, it will establish the fact that alah, to fear, was 
first uttered in the presence of something shining in fearful 
aspect, such as conflagration, vivid lightning, or blazing 
comet. It breathes the spirit of Sinai and not that of Olym- 
pus. The result of this comparison is, that we discover in 
the Shemitic roots a prevailing element of sensuousness; in 
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the Aryan roots, a prevailing element of ideal consciousness. 
In the former, we have nature mirrored from conscious sense ; 
in the other, from the bright light from on high. On the 
one hand, the soul in sense is the canvass; on the other, the 
soul in ideal reason is the canvass, and the pencil is the bright 
sunbeam. But we have not yet inquired as to how these 
elements were elevated, to form names of objects which pre- 
sented themselves to the intelligence. This was done in both 
cases, on the principle of metaphor, in ways quite different. 
The Shemite transferred his subjective sense perceptions to 
external objects. The Aryan clothed the object in its own 
light and color, which he perceived to be in it. The former 
is poetic metaphor; the latter is radical metaphor. 

Again, when the divine light shined in upon the conscious 
soul, it was in view of a perception as a chronological ante- 
cedent, or in view of a perception of consciousness. They 
needed a name for this new something. Like Moses, they 
said, What is thy name? who shall I tell them is shining into 
my conscious spiritual nature? To invent an entirely new 
name, one wholly spiritual and free from sense, was impossi- 
ble. They had no elements out of which to make it, and had 
they made a new name for this new thing, it would not have 
been intelligible to others. Hence the Shemite called it his 
tear, for he perceived it first in connection with the object of 
his physical fear, and it had awakened a new but similar fear 
in his soul. He called it Alah, which became in the Hebrew 
Scriptures the “Elohim of Abraham, the Elohim of Isaac, 
and the Fear of Israel.” He called it El, his strength; Baal, 
his possessor; Shaddai and Adonai, his lordship; Jahveh, the 
living one; Elyou, his highest, chief, prince; Malak, his 
king. 

The Aryan called it his light, for it was to the soul what 
light was to the sense; it enlightened the soul and revealed a 
glorious object on high. What better, what more could he 
do than to give it the name of the brightest, the highest, and 
the most all-comprehensive object he had as yet known or 
named? Dyaus, then, was the name by which he worshiped 
that being whose glory the heavens declare, and whose 
handiwork the firmament showeth forth. Here again is 
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more of the ideal in the name, as there was in the root. The 
points gained in this last comparison, give us both a deeper 
insight and a broader view of the subject. Sense, conscious- 
ness, and reason, all primary faculties of intelligence, gave 
us these names. These faculties are simple, their affirmatives 
are simple and intuitive. While all of them, as they must, 
contributed in the formation of these names, they did not 
contribute alike in both classes. In one class, sense and 
conseiousness prevail. They give us God behind the veil of 
the flesh and heart revealed in human nature. In the other, 
we have God shining through the veil of the heavens, God 
behind the veil of nature, clothed with ideal beauty. 

How tempting the view before us! A thousand wonders 
rise up and tempt us to delay. But we must not indulge, 
nor think of explaining these great streams until we have 
reached their utmost source in the human direction. The 
same principle is applicable in the study of religion as in the 
pursuit of it. How beautifully this has been illustrated in 
the passages of this comparison! Each step toward the 
humble source of these streams, has raised our stand-point 
and widened our view. We shall reach the last analysis, and 
the lowest point of comparison, when we consider the vocal 
elements in these roots and words. Will it lead us to a 
higher stand-point and a broader view? They that would 
become as gods soon hide their faces at his coming. They 
that become as little children shall see him in his kingdom. 

In comparing this infant speech in this respect, we find the 
Shemitic roots composed wholly of consonants. Of these, 
the greater part are rough aspirates. 

On the other hand, Dyu is composed of one consonant, one 
semi-vowel, and one vowel. Is not the proverb true, “A 
thought unspoken is a bird in the air, but a thought spoken 
is a bird in the net?” Does not the net determine the destiny 
of the bird? If it is stiff, harsh, and close, does it not the 
more surely and closely confine the bird and restrain its life, 
until at last the net or bird must one perish? [If it is elastic, 
pliable, open, will not the fate of the bird be different? It 
may live longer, even though it should not entirely escape the 
net. 

VOL. VIII. NO. 1.—4. 
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Shemitic roots, all being purely consonantal, could not be 
any stiffer and harsher than they are. I do not know of but 
one Shemitic word in five of this family of languages, which 
begins with a vowel. But few end in vowels, 

What a contrast in Dyu, which is a fair representative of 
Aryan roots! D is related to z, t, th, and j, into either of 
which it may pass. Y is related toi,i,é,6,4,4. U is related 
to 6, 6, 4, 4, and to v and w. These may, and do, both pass 
into their cognates as given. Hence the possibility of the 
six forms of the root, as already given, and of the same 
number of families of words. Who would suspect that our 
junior has any connection with dyu and its radical idea of 
brightness? But is it not a contraction of the Latin juvenis, 
youth, the bright stage of human existence? Is not junior 
the brighter as well as the younger? 

Is it not significant that at the last and lowest point of 
comparison we find the greatest difference? Is not language 
the channel of thought? Here, then, we have the two great 
channels of thought in which the culture, the civilization, 
and the religion of the race are to flow, in separate lines until 
the fullness of time for them to come together. In descending 
the Mississippi from its very source to its mouth, the voyager 
will never lose sight of its banks which bound its channel. 
He will see time and again how they determine its width, 
depth, velocity, and direction, as well as the character of its 

yaters. He will learn that the channel, more frequently and 
powerfully than any other external cause, affects the stream. 
Just so it will be in descending the two streams at whose 
sources we stand. But we are not yet ready to descend. We 
have as yet considered only the human source of these roots 
and names, which are at the source of two great families of 
religions. Religion always includes a divine element or 
elements. In so far as these words are truly consecrated to 
religious purposes, at the very beginning, they express the 
divine element in faith, prayer, and worship. Just as men 
used to think, and as some still think, that God gave to man 
a perfect language, so they assume that he gave him all the 
elements of a perfect religion. It is also as confidently as- 
sumed that this revelation was more perfect in the Shemitic 
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tongue than in any other. The idea long floated in my mind 
that the heathen Aryans were always a God-forsaken people. 
I believed it because I read it in the best accredited authori- 
ties. It was long a very mysterious subject to my mind. It 
is yet, in many respects. Let us again compare the infantile 
speech before us, to see if it will throw any light on this 
subject. Let us not be afraid to humble ourselves to the 
study of infant speech; for out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings, God has both ordained wisdom and perfected 
praise. Never did I see this so fully as from this stand-point. 
In no other light can I so well understand the spirit and lan- 
guage of Jesus, when he said, “I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes.”” If these things are hid from the wise and prudent, 
need we expect to find them expressed in their language? 
If they ure pre-eminently revealed to babes, will they not be 
expressed in their speech, and will not their speech indicate 
how they were revealed? Let us see. 


We have seen that they spoke in the most simple forms of 


speech. Their words were monosyllabic. They expressed 
simple ideas, and not complex ones. They expressed intui- 
tive perceptions of sense, consciousness, and reason. They 
invariably named objects by applying to them the words by 
which they had expressed their simple, intuitive perceptions; 
they spoke only of strong objects, high objects, ruling objects, 
fearful objects, and bright objects. Thus they gave attribu- 
tive names, names expressive of a single attribute, which had 
been given by intuition of sense, consciousnes, or reason. 
Thus Adam is represented as naming the objects that passed 
before him. Man, earth, and all other red objects, were 
called adam, red. The crow, raven, and all of that color, 
were called rabah, black. Animals were called domesticated, 
tamed, herded, flocked, swift. 

When reason affirmed something that was not visible to 
the eye, which was yet necessarily implied in the objects of 
sense and consciousness, it received a name on the principle 
of poetic metaphor, the principle of analogy. When reason 
and consciousness thus first perceived God, men called him 
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by simple attributive names, according as they perceived his 
attributes and relations. Every attribute would be a name, 
and he would have as many names as attributes perceived. 
This is just the process by which the Shemitic ancestors 
named God. I need not repeat the names here, nor give their 
meaning again. They all show that the Shemite was, at the 
time they were given, in an infantile stage of thought and 
language, and was under the pulpilage of nature, taking her 
first lessons in religion. Whatever direct divine communi- 
cation was made to them, either by inspiration or indwelling, 
is super-imposed upon these elementary perceptions and their 
corresponding words. Do these words indicate that men then 
spoke as they were moved upon by the Holy Ghost? Is it 
presumption to raise this question, or to try to answer it from 
this stand-point? We cannot suppress the question; we will 
venture at the answer in the best light before us. Do we not 
learn from the language of Scripture, that the religion therein 
taught is of divine origin, and how it was given? We are 
not only told therein that “holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost;’ we learn the same 
thing from the language and the mode of thought which 
they present. If we did not, that expression would be mean- 
ingless to us. What, then, in the Shemitic names, indicates 
the manner of divine communication? I answer, the fact 
that they all arise from the consciousness of the soul; that 
they all come from behind the veil of the sense and soul of 
man. We have seen that consciousness gives the controlling 
element in them. They express a power, a fear, and a life 
felt in their deepest consciousness. Power, fear, and life are 
the simple ideas out of which they formed all their concep- 
tions of Deity and religion. I might complete my argument by 
showing that here is the spirit and the thought of Sinai, and of 
the holy men of old who spake as they were moved upon by the 
Holy Ghost; that they used the same names in the same sense ; 
that, owing to the character of the Shemitic roots, the lan- 
guage is symbolic, and that in its main character, it is pro- 
phetic; and, finally, that Christ spoke in a dialect of this 
language, from the depths of a nature like unto that of theso 
his ancient brethren and ancestors. But to these we wil 
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only allude now. We are not yet ready to leave this fountain- 
head, though it seem so small. The reasons given fully 
satisfy my mind that God was making subjective communi- 
vation of himself with, and to, the infant race who worshiped 
him by these names. The evidence is much stronger and 
clearer, in view of the whole history of the Shemitic religion, 
compared with the Aryan. To complete the inquiry now 
before us, let us question Dyaus, as we have El and its 
cogeners. 

First, light was perceived intuitively as objective. Secondly, 
it was called dyu, which expresses the most general and 
cheerful idea of brightness, shining. The sky was perceived. 
It needed a name. It was bright, shining, cheerful. Dyu,a 


general and expressive root, is raised to Dyaus,.as a name of 


this bright object. How direct all of this? The perception 
is that of intuitive sense. The name is given by the law of 
radical metaphor. ‘Nothing of conscious sense in it except 
agreeableness, cheerfulness. Ideal reason consciously broods 
over the whole. The word, the object, became the brightest 
picture ever painted in the universe. It combines harmony 
of color, form, and motion. It is beautiful, sublime, ever and 
everywhere present, over all. The shepherd watched his 
flock, and the tired hunter lay down and slept sub divo, under 
the beneficent, protecting canopy. Through this bright veil 
shines a brighter lig!it; over it is a higher protecting power. 
What is this to be called? Dyaus expresses it nearer than 
any other word that ever fell from human lips. And when it 
first fell, it was not in sky worship, but in worship of him who 
shines into the intuition of consciousness and reason as 
directly as the sky upon intuitive sense. This naming is by 
the law of poetic metaphor. Mark the absence of subjection, 
fear, the servile spirit, at this fountain-head of Aryan religion. 
Mark the predominance of reason, of the ideal. The fact 
that the Shemitic names, coming from within, made them 
limited, that they were limited, created a need for many. 
Just the opposite is true here. The name is objective, com- 
prehensive, one. Dyauspiter is the same name clothed with 
the protecting care and paternal affection of a father. Is 
there not more of divinity in this than in all the Shemitic 
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names? Is not this the “life which was the light of men”? 
Is it not God shining into the heart through the ideal and 
idea-giving reason? Is it not the whole spirit of this wor- 
ship, in unison with the devotional strains which floated from 
the trembling strings of David’s lyre, when he sang of the 
silent music of the spheres? “The heavens declare the glory 
of God; and the firmament showeth his handiwork. Day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge. No speech nor language; their voice is not 
heard. Their chord is gone out into all the earth, and their 
notes to the end of the universe.” This is sublime, beautiful. 
But how small a part of Dyauspitar does it all represent. 
We believe there is inspiration, devotion in the less. Why 
not in the greater? “The word of wisdom,” “the word of 
knowledge,” “prophecy,” and “faith,” are all different gifts, 
“but it is the same God which worketh all in all.” The 
apostle tells us that these are complementary to one another, 
and that it takes all of them to edify Christ’s body, to perfect 
the saints. Is not God shining through the veil of nature into 
the heart, through ideal and intuitive reason, the complement 
of God revealed through sense and consciousness to the heart? 
It takes both to prepare the way for the Logos to become 
flesh and dwell among us. But forthe present I must leave 
the reader at these two sources of two great streams of 
religion, in which are to float for ages the hopes and destinies 
of the whole race. They are wide apart, yet they have a 
unity both in their human and divine elements, and in their 
common final cause. 


Art. [V.—Poisonous Cosmetics and Stimulants. 


It is a singular but well-attested fact that poison may be 
taken in small quantities, increasing the potion as time grows 
apace, until it becomes to some extent nutriment to the per- 
sons so taking it, and finally absolutely necessary to their 
existence. This is peculiarly characteristic of arsenic, one 
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of the most deadly of poisons. The human system may 
become so inured to it by habitual and gradually increasing 
use, that a person may swallow with perfect impunity quanti- 
ties of the poisonous drug that would prove fatal to several 
men unaccustomed to its effects. Dr. Von Tschudi published 
a paper in one of the medical journals of Vienna, in 1851, in 
which he described with considerable minuteness a habit 
among the Styrian peasantry of eating arsenic. He repre- 
sented the practice as being quite general. The poison was 
taken in the form of common white arsenic (arsenious acid), 
the eater beginning with a very small particle, and gradually 
increasing the dose, until he or she could swallow five or six 
grains a day with entire safety. Dr. Von Tschudi stated that 
mountaineers and chamois-hunters ate arsenic that they might 
the easier climb steep heights, and that young women used 
it for the purpose of improving their complexion and the 
brilliancy of their eyes; and that the result of the habit was 
a gain in the breathing powers, thus enabling the person to 
undergo greater fatigue, and resulting in a brightening of the 
eye and a freshening of the complexion. Dr. Von Tschudi’s 
statements were received with incredulity by the medical 
profession, but subsequent investigation, instituted in the 
years 1860 and 1865, showed that the habit prevailed chiefly 


among the people of the North and Northwest portions of 


Styria, and that it was even more general than he had stated. 
Those addicted to the habit were generally strong, healthy, 
laboring people of both sexes, but it was found to be quite 
common among the higher and educated classes. The poison 
was taken for several reasons, namely: to improve the com- 
plexion and add brillianey to the eyes; to strengthen the 
wind; to preserve the health; and as a condiment, tonic, 
stimulant, and prophylactic. As a result, the complexion 
and appearance of the eater were improved, as were the 
breathing powers; but the first doses taken by a beginner are 
apt to produce unpleasant effects, such as slight symptoms 
of poisoning. When once acquired, the habit can only be 
left off by degrees, as a sudden cessation is followed by sick- 
ness, burning pains in the stomach, and finally death. The 
case is given of a superintendent of some arsenic works in 
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Styria, who is represented as a well-educated man. This 
person stated that he acquired the habit through the advice 
of his chemical teacher, in order that he might not suffer 
from the dangerous fumes emitted from the works. He had 
eaten arsenic for a number of years, beginning with a daily 
dose of three grains, which he had increased as time rolled 
on until his usual allowance was twenty-three grains. At 
one time, through the advice of friends, he had tried to 
abandon the habit; but the attempt was attended by faint- 
ness, depression, loss of sleep, and other dangerous symptoms. 
Death would almost certainly have ensued had the trial not 
been abandoned. When it is considered that in this country 
three grains is regarded as a dangerous dose, it will be seen how 
constant use of the poisonous drug has rendered him who 
swallows twenty-three grains impervious to its deadly effects. 
Numerous cases are mentioned by various writers of persons 
in Styria who swallowed five and six grains without suffering 
the slightest inconvenience, and of one person who ate from 
twelve to fifteen grains a day. These were all stout, healthy 
persons, and had been addicted to the habit from ten to fifteen 
years. Dr. Holler, of Hartberg, asserts that it is common in 
Styria to put arsenic into cheese, in order to flavor it, and to 
give it stomachic properties. This writer declares that he 
had seen and partaken of cheese thus prepared. 

It appears that the little village of Whitbeck, in Cumber- 
land, in the North of England, is supplied with water by a 
small mountain-stream which has its sources among beds of 
arsenical ores, and, in consequence, contains an appreciable 
quantity of the poison. The inhabitants of the village use 
this water freely for all household purposes, drinking, bathing, 
etc., and trace no bad results to it. Fish, however, cannot 
live in the stream, and the water, though used with impunity 
by animals and poultry in general, proves fatal to ducks. 
Similar waters have been found elsewhere, which are likewise 
drunk and used otherwise with impunity. 

It seems to be pretty well settled that the effect of the 
arsenic habit is, in many cases, to brighten the complexion, 
add brilliancy to the eye, and improve the breathing, and it 
may be a protection in some measure against infection. But 
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all authorities agree in speaking of the dangerous character 
of the habit. “The confirmed eater,” says one writer, “must 


in general continue in his dangerous path, or run the risk of 


death. The habit may be abandoned by degrees, but there 
is some risk in the trial. There is also the danger of increas- 
ing the daily dose of the poison to a fatal extent. In Styria, 
and perhaps in America likewise, maidens have used arsenic 
in order that they might become more blooming, and have 
fallen victims to their vanity.” But who would possess that 
beauty and softness of complexion, that brilliancy of the eye 
attributed to the use of arsenic, at so fearful a hazard to life? 
It will not do for the ignorant to trifle with poisons, even 
though their moderate use should add to the bloom of youth 
and the brightness ot the eye. Those who cater to their 


pride at such fearful risks are too apt to pay the penalty of 


their folly with their lives. It is perfectly right and proper 
that women should cultivate personal beauty, but they must 
take care of their health, without which beauty cannot exist, 
and not run the risk of ruining it by so dangerous a practice 
as the use of a poisonous drug “as beauty’s bait.” 

It was stated by a London journal a few months ago, that 
chloral, another insidious poison, was to be found in the 
work-boxes and baskets of nearly every lady in the “ West 
End” of the great English capital. This statement called 
forth the remark from the London Lancet, a high medical 
authority, that the vast abuse of narcotics in modern society 
is becoming a serious evil, and that there is no denying the 
tact that in countries where there is no administrative control 
of drug-stores, as in England and America, the public has 
too easy access to such drugs. It is unfortunately too true 
that the use of narcotics has become a very serious evil, and 
it is not confined to England by any means. It was reported 
only a few months ago, that a morphia disease was spreading 
and assuming terrible proportions among the people of Ger- 
many, where such a thing was least expected. The physician 
of a private maison de sante in Berlin, is given as authority 
for the statement that many persons addicted to the use of 
morphia take from twelve to sixteen grains a day. The opium 
habit has been thoroughly investigated in England, and dis- 
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covered to be fearfully wide-spread among all ranks and 
classes. It was stated in a late London letter toa New York 
journal, that among the lower classes of England, women as 
well as men, opium-eating appears to be spreading more and 
more, and that Scotland has caught the infection. According 
to this authority, in the drug-stores of Edinburgh a row of 
small, singular-looking packages may be seen lying ready 
every afternoon, containing the portions of opium which 
working men and women get as they go home of an evening, 
after the conclusion of the day’s work. This statement is 
pretty sweeping, and is probably somewhat exaggerated, but 
it shows that the opium-habit is wide-spread among the people 
of the Scotch metropolis. But the worst feature developed 
by the investigations touching the use of opium, is the habit 
of dispensing the drug—in various disguised forms and 
bearing specious names— to children and even infants. Dr. 
Mitchell, one of the most eminent physicians in England, 
presented to the public health authorities some time ago, a 
mass of testimony obtained by him from numerous practi- 
tioners, druggists, and others, showing the almost universal 
resort to opiates, by mothers -as well as nurses, in order to 
benumb or stupefy (“quiet” is the popular phrase) children, 
even those of the tenderest age. A very common preparation 
in England for this purpose is a so-called cordial, composed 
of treacle and opium, and known by the name of “Comfort.” 
So general is its use, that customers go to the apothecaries and 
without the least hesitation ask for a dose of it “to quiet the 
baby next day, as they are going out to work.” * Respectable 
druggists frankly admit that they make and sell! these opium- 
decoctions by the barrelful. This practice is said to prevail 


* A physician of large practice in Nashville informs the writer hereof that he 
was once called to see a patient in a tenement-house in the city, and on passing 
a room in the building he was attracted by the peculiar appearance of a child in 
its crib near the door. This child bore the distinguishing marks of an opium- 
eater, and upon the physician closely questioning the mother, she confessed that 
she had been in the habit of of giving itlaudanmum. She ‘ worked out,” and 
having no one to take care of her child, she fed it each morning and then gave 
it a dose of laudanum, which put it into a sound sleep, from which it only 
awoke about the time she returned from her work in the evening, and thus the 
poor innocent passed day after day under the stupefying influence of opium. 
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extensively in this country, very few, if any, of the “ cordials”’ 
and “syrups”’ being free from the deadly drug. The admin- 
istration of these preparations to children and infants must 


result in anything but good. The inevitable consequence of 


this custom is, of course, that great numbers of infants perish, 
either suddenly from an overdose, or, as more commonly 
happens, slowly, painfully, insidiously. Those who escape 
with life, become pale and sickly children, often idiotic, and 
always with a damaged if not ruined constitution. It is 
fearful to contemplate this feature of “the opium habit,” and 
the consequences it entails upon innocent children. These 
poisonous preparations, which are sold under the specious 
names of “soothing syrup,” “cordial,” etc., are given into 
the hands of ignorant nurses to administer at their pleasure, 
and in doses that will be sure to be attended by the desired 
result (“quieting’’), to the children under their care. The 
dose will be sufficiently large to put the little fellow to sleep 
whenever the nurse desires to be rid of her charge for a brief 
or even long interval, and it is fortunate if the dose be not 
sufficient in quantity to bring upon the child that “sleep that 
knows no waking.” But ignorant nurses are not the only 
persons against whom this serious charge may be truthfully 
alleged. Mothers themselves often, to get rid of a child for 
the time, or to quiet a fretting babe, administer these prepa- 
rations which, in their effects upon the little innocents, may 
not inaptly be compared to “the drowsy syrups of the East,” 
and even resort to paragoric or laudanum for this purpose. 
Very truly may thousands of mothers and nurses exclaim: 
I have drugged their possets, 


That death and nature do contend 
Whether they live or die. 


When it is stated that a single drop of laudanum may prove 
fatal to an infant, the dangerous character of the compound 
will, perhaps, be appreciated, as well as the folly—to charac- 
terize it by no harsher name—of administering so subtle a 
poison to an infant or even a child. A physician of Nash- 
ville was some time since called to see an infant suffering 
from an overdose of laudanum. The mother stated that she 
had put one drop of laudanum in a teaspoonful of water, 
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and had given the child but little more than half the mixture, 
yet it died from the effects of that dose, the poison having 
taken fatal hold before the physician arrived. How many 
thousands of infants perish in the same way every year, 
though ostensibly from same other cause, will not be revealed 
this side eternity. 

A London letter-writer for a New York journal describes 
a visit to a sort of opium-saloon kept by an old Chinese in 
that city. It is in the center of a strange colony, consisting 
for the most part of Orientals of various nationalities— 
Lascars, Bengalese, Hindoos, but principally Chinese—to- 
gether with a sprinkling of English and Irish of the lowest 
classes. This community largely patronize the opium-house 
kept by the old Chinese, who is known by the name of Ya-hi, 
and it is the resort as well of large numbers of Orientals who 
visit London, that they may indulge their passion for opium- 
smoking. The writer gives his experience on entering the 
house as follows: “A peculiar dry and empyreumatic smell 
filled the room (if the loathsome den deserves that name), a 
smell which contracted my eyelids in a twitching and painful 
manner, made my temples throb, as though a severe attack 
of megrim were coming on, and produced an irresistible 
inclination to cough, as though a feather were tickling my 
throat. This is caused by the fumes of opium pervading the 
place. The ringlets of smoke over us are opium, the air we 
inhale is opium; the tattered garments hanging on a rope 
drawn across the room are impregnated with opium, and full 
of opium are the torn curtains of the disgusting bed. Ya-hi’s 
hollow, cadaverous face; the wild look of the young Lascar 
who opened the door for us; the stupid and sheepish motion 
of the jaws of the Chinese crouching upon the floor; the 
incoherent jabber of the Hindoo squealing upon the bed; 
the vehement gesticulations of the mulatto chattering by the 
chimney with an equally excited Manilese; the half idiotic 
gabble of the negroes crowded together behind Ya-hi—these 
are all the effects of one and the same cause, opium.” Ya-hi 
allowed his customers to smoke two minutes for four pence, 
“but that is better,” said the Bengalese, “than three, four, 
five glasses of rum.’ This letter-writer had visited Ya-hi’s 
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house five times, and he declares that the proprietor ‘is the 
only old man seen there. All the others are young, though 
the vice to which they are addicted has long since robbed 
their faces of every trace of youthful bloom. But they are 
happy in these hours which they spend at Ya-hi’s. The 
most ravishing visions dance before their eyes, as may be seen 
from the smiles of rapture playing from time to time upon 
their flaccid features.” Still it is as miserable a life they live 
as that of the drunkard, and perhaps much shorter. These 
opium-dens have been introduced into San Francisco by the 
Chinese who have migrated to that city, and in their main 
features are pretty much the same as that described by the 
London letter-writer. The opium is kept in a small box 
made of horn. When a person desires to smoke, a little of 
the opium is taken from the box with a piece of steel about the 
length and size of a large knitting-needle and sharp pointed. 
It is then held over the blaze of a lamp until it is thoroughly 
cooked. The piece of steel is kept in motion all the time, 
and the opium when cooked is formed into the shape of a 
small pistol cartridge. This is then inserted ina pipe made 
for the purpose, held to the flame of the lamp, and the smoker 
gently draws in his breath in long and rapid respirations. 
It takes about three minutes to prepare the opium for the 
pipe and about one to smoke it out, ten or twelve whiffs only 
being required. From six to twelve pipefuls are generally 
smoked before the smoker is satisfied. The San Francisco 
Bulletin says: “A little over a year ago a gredt many white 
people of both sexes patronized the opium-dens. The Board 
of Supervisors deemed it best to put a check upon the grow- 
ing evil, and a stringent law was passed, making it a penalty 
of not less than fifty dollars, nor more than five hundred 
dollars, for the keeper of any opium-den to allow a white 
person to smoke in that place. It was also made a 
criminal act for any white person to be found in an 
opium-den, the fine being fixed at not less than fifty 
dollars. Since the passage of this law the dens drive a 
less lucrative business. Their customers are all Chinese, 
two generally occupying one table and using one lamp. 
The Chinese resort to opium smoking for any slight ailment, 
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and it is regarded by many of them as a panacea for all 
their ills.” 

The effort of the Chinese on the Pacific coast, and especially 
in the mining districts of the Rocky Mountains, to introduce 
the habit of opium-smoking among the American miners, is 
reported to have made little headway. The reckless miners 
and speculators, when overwrought by excitement or borne 
down by misfortune, found oblivion in the habit, as they did 
in over-indulgence in strong drink; but it is said they 
generally express themselves disgusted with the result of 
their experiments. Little danger is apprehended of opium- 
smoking as a means of intoxication superseding drunkenness 
from strong liquors as a national vice. The conditions of at 
least Western life, and the temperament of the people of that 
section, are unfavorable to such change. A passive race, 
fond of revery, like the Chinese, are much more easily brought 
under the seductions of opium-smoking than a full-blooded, 
impulsive, restless race, like the Americans, who are more 
apt to enjoy the frenzy induced by the drinking of strong 
liquors. But opium-eating, or rather the taking of the drug 
in the various forms in which it is prepared, for purposes of 
intoxication, is said by competent authorities to be fearfully 
on the increase in this country, and the great increase in the 
importation of the drug since 1840, strongly corroborates this 
assertion. The amount imported in 1840, was twenty-four 
thousand pounds, and it had grown to the enormous propor- 
tion in 1870, of more than one hundred and fifty-four thou- 
sand pounds. Highly taxed as it is, this amount is simply 
enormous, and shows its extensive use for other purposes 
than in the practice of medicine. The statistics since 1870 
are not at hand, but it isstated by those in positions to know 
that the importations continue unusually large. The number 
of opium-eaters in the United States is estimated at eighty 
thousand to one hundred thousand. In the city of New York 
alone the number is estimated at ten thousand. The subject 
attracted the attention of the State Board of Health of Mas- 
sachusetts a few years ago, and investigation developed the 
fact that its use in the country districts of that State is greater 
than in the cities. One Boston druggist stated that the sale 
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of opium preparations to the country was out of all propor- 
tion to that of other drugs. Investigation in New York has 
shown that the opium-eaters embrace all classes of society, 
from the aristocratic lady and gentleman of Fifth Avenue 
down to John Chinaman, and those who hibernate in the 
hovels and slums of the more depraved portions of the city. 
The drug is sold by many respectable apothecaries without a 
physician’s prescription, but, it is apologetically said, “as a 
general thing only to known and regular customers who have 
become habituated to its use.” 
wealthy people buy the article at wholesale, and thus avoid 
the necessity of a physician’s prescription, and also avoid the 
exposure consequent on frequent applications for it at the 
drug-stores. In this way, also, they prevent the possibility 
of a very close estimate of the number who use the drug. 
Thousands who are addicted to this terrible habit have 
acquired it by taking medicines composed largely, if not 
wholly, of opium. In many instances the article in its pure 
or adulterated form, is resorted to for the relief of bodily 
suffering, or to procure sleep where wakefulness has grown 
into a habit, and in this way the opium craving is often 
initiated. There have, however, never been wanting people 
who have found a way of going to sleep without resorting to 
opium, just as bodily sufterers might have found relief in a 
simpler and no wise dangerous remedy. A very simple 
method to procure sleep when one, who is otherwise in good 
health, suffers from wakefulness, is to breathe slowly and 
quietly, rather deeply and at long intervals, just as a person 
does when enjoying a refreshing sleep. A few minutes will 
suffice to put the sufferer to sleep. Another is to commence 
counting and keep on until sleep is induced, which is sure to 
follow the fixing of the mind upon a particular object, and 
thus prevent its wandering. The habit of using opium in 
these cases—for the relief of bodily suffering or to procure 
sleep—once commenced is seldom relinquished, and a life of 
unutterable woe is inevitable. Physicians say that the habit 
once acquired is with great difficulty controlled. If less 
marked in its effects than alcoho! in any of its forms, it is far 
more sure of its victim. The testimony of physicians who 


It is added that numbers of 
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have given the subject close attention, is that the opium-eater 
seldom lives beyond ten or fifteen years after the habit is 
acquired or becomes confirmed. It has been estimated that 
about one in six of those addicted to the excessive drinking of 
alcoholic liquors reforms, while among opium-eaters success 
in such an attempt is exceedingly rare. It is stated upon 
what appears to be reliable authority, that many who have 
abandoned the drinking of alcoholic liquors in the last ten or 
fifteen years, have taken to opium as a stimulant. In the 
Northern and Eastern States, where the opium-habit has 
grown to such proportiogs as to attract the attention not only 
of physicians and druggists but boards of health, it is dis- 
covered that women constitute the larger portion of those 
who take the drug in its various forms. This is a new and 
fashionable mode of intoxication, and it is more easily prac- 
ticed than drinking liquor. Investigation has shown that in 
New York large numbers, women as well as men, visit the 
drug-stores daily to buy morphia or laudanum or opium for 
the purpose of producing the “exhilarating effects” of 
intoxication. The opium in its crude state is sometimes 
bought and greedily eaten on the spot. “They chew it,” 
says one druggist, “as you would wax.” The crude opium, 
however, is not the favorite form of the drug among the 
confirmed eaters. It is used more generally by the Chinese 
than by any other class of consumers in New York. It takes 
longer than morphine to affect the system. The testimony 
of druggists is that sulphate of morphia is the favorite form 
of the drug, and it is in this state that the New York devotee 
mainly uses it. Some of the doses taken by the “sots” are 
large enough to kill half a dozen men innocent of the habitual 
use of the drug. One woman is reported to have bought ten 
grains and drunk it off at once without leaving the store, 
and an old man is said to be in the habit of taking twenty- 
five grains daily. A reporter for one of the newspapers of 
New York was standing in a drug-store talking with the 
proprietor, when an old man entered nervously, purchased a 
small bottle containing a dark liquid, and hastily left. The 
reporter noticing the man’s demeanor, and that he seemed to 
be but a bundle of nerves wrapped up in a shriveled skin 
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and tattered clothes, asked who and what this singular person 
was. “Qh,” said the druggist, “he’s an old opium-eater. 
He has come here every two or three days for the last five 
years, and always for opium in one form or another. He 
always enters the shop in just that nervous way, and never 
looks at anybody.” “Do you have many such customers?” 
the reporter asked. “Well, yes,” was the reply. “There 
are about twenty or thirty men and women who come here 
regularly to get their supply of the drug. My place isa rather 
out-ot-the-way one, and so, [| suppose, I do a larger business 
in this way than most druggists do.” He was asked how his 
customers take it. “Generally,” he answered, “they take it 
in the form of laudanum, which is prepared with alcohol, 
though some get morphine, and some wine of opium. The 
morphine customers are the worst and wildest, and I don’t 
always sell opium in this form when it is called for. Not 
long ago an honest-looking, hard-working man came to me 
and begged me under no circumstances to let his wife have 
the drug. He described her to me so that I remembered the 
wretched creature. The man himself was not over thirty- 
five years of age, and told me his wife was but thirty—she 
looked like a woman of fifty or sixty. She was a perfect 
mad-woman on the subject. She had sold or pawned her 
shoes, stockings, bedding, and every thing she could get hold 
of. There was no use of attempting to keep her at home. 
The husband had locked the door of her room and taken the 
key along with him when he went to work; but she had 
raised such a row that the neighbors had come in and forced 
the door open. Another time she herself, feeble as she was, 
had managed to break out and get morphine. The poor 
fellow was in great distress, and I promised him not to sell 
the drug to his wife—but what was the use? A person who 
wants opium will get it, whether or no. But,” he added, “ it 
was always a puzzle to me why anybody should use opium. 
When I was a young man I read De Quincey, and quite got 
into the notion of trying opium. It put me into the seventh 
heaven for awhile, and immediately afterwards sunk me to 
the seventh—other place. I couldn’t keep up the practice if 
I had wanted to. I suppose that was owing to my tempera- 
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ment. I am sanguine, and it is generally nervous people who 
like opium. At first, perhaps, they take to it to ease pain, 
and finding that it gives them a respite of six or eight or 
even ten hours, they get into the habit of taking it.” To the 
suggestion that possibly some people use opium to ease them 
of mental as well as physical pain, to mitigate the pangs of 
conscience, he responded: “ Not a doubt of it, but they might 
better let it alone if that is what they are after, for in an 
opium dream one’s mind runs mainly on what he has been 
thinking of—intensifying it and so making the bad worse. 
And then, when the fumes of the drug have passed off, 
remorse and self-accusation are aroused, and tenfold anguish 
of body as well as of mind set in, so they are driven back to 
the use of opium, as a drinking man is to the use of alcoho! 
under similar circumstances. The depression which follows 
a ‘spree’ is, however, nothing to that which follows the 
taking of opium.” 

Other cities and populous districts of the North and East 
show facts equally startling as those exhibited by New York, 
and we may be sure that the South and West are not free 
from this fearful and growing vice. The universal assertion 
of druggists and physicians, that the use of no other drug 
has so largely and steadily increased within a comparatively 
few years as opium in its various forms, has excited the 
gravest apprehensions, not alone on the part of moralists, 
but of all who are concerned for the public health, in its 
present and future relations; for of all narcotics voluntarily 
resorted to as a matter of self-indulgence, none can compare 
in positive and deadly influence upon both body and mind 
with opium, and the habit once formed, no appetite is so 
persistent and tyrannous, no disease so shattering and 
irremediable. The terrible and brutalizing effects of immod- 
erate indulgence in this drug are fearfully illustrated in the 
history of the Chinese, whose condition in this respect may 
be studied by the moralist with great profit. There is, how- 
ever, little, if any, probability that opium in any or all of its 
forms will supersede alcoholic liquors as a means of intoxi- 
cation in this country; but there is danger, and very great 
danger, that it will be used for purposes of intoxication by a 
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very large number, and especially by women. The facts 
adduced show that already this species of intoxication has 
become alarmingly prevalent among women in some portions 
of the country. And the suspicion is strongly entertained, 
as appears from the statement of the London Lancet and the 
testimony of druggists, that narcotics are much more exten- 
sively used by women than is supposed by any class of people, 
except druggists and physicians. These are more dangerous 
than alcoholic liquors, even of the strongest, most fiery 
description, because when once the habit of using them 
becomes fixed, reformation is seldom accomplished, and the 
race of the poor victim is soon run. Opium seems to have a 
fascination for those who use it possessed by no other drug, 
nor by any known intoxicating beverage—a fascination that 
surely and rapidly hurries the devotee to utter ruin. Facts 
and statistics show that the consumption of opium has 
increased with astonishing rapidity during the last third of a 
century. This increase is not accounted for by any new dis- 


covery of its virtues as a remedial agent in the practice of 


medicine. It can be ascribed to no other cause than its use 
as a stimulant producing intoxication. How is this evil—for 
evil it is, and a serious one, too—to be counteracted? We 
have seen by their own confessions, that druggists will sell 
the various preparations of opium to persons, women as well 
as men, who they know use them to produce intoxication. 


There appears to be absolutely no restraint upon the sale of 


this dangerous drug, and any one who has the money can 
buy it. It is clear that the people must be educated to shun 
this species of intoxication the same as that produced by 
alcoholic liquors, and this can best be done by showing them 
the evils that will inevitably result from its use otherwise than 
as prescribed by a physician as a remedy for disease. The 
experience of men and women in great numbers shows that 
when opium craving becomes a habit, indulgence soon renders 
the desire uncontrollable, and the victim goes on increasing 
the quantity consumed each time—for this increase is abso- 
lutely necessary to produce the “pleasurable excitement’’— 
until a fatal termination is reached. 

An opium-eater published in a New York journal two 
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years ago a letter describing a method by which he was 
able to very materially reduce the amount of his daily dose. 
The picture he draws of the opium-eater’s slavery to his 
habit is so striking, though so simple, that the letter is given 
here in full. 

“Severely wounded during the war,” he says, “I became 
an opium-eater (or rather laundanum-drinker) nearly ten 
years ago. From thirty drops in twenty-four hours, I rose 
to thirty ounces in the same period.* I verily believe that a 
gallon would not kill me now. A month ago my daily quantity 
was ten teaspoonfuls (or one and a half ounces); now I take 
but three teaspoonfuls, and am hoping to still further reduce 
that quantity without unpleasant effects. That I shall take 
some laudanum daily during the rest of my life, I truly be- 
lieve, for my stomach has become used to it, and will not do 
without some of the drug. My hopes are to get to one tea- 
spoonful (of sixty drops) morning and evening. You will 
ask how this wonderful reduction has been made. I will say 
to you, and to the suffering army of opium-eaters, that this 
has been done by simply giving up the use of all stimulants, 
and more particularly of coffee. When a poor fellow takes 
laudanum with the hope of ending his life, and is discovered 
before it is too late, the physicians administer strong coffee 
as an antidote. It, therefore, stands to reason that no opium- 
eater should use coffee, or he will have to take more of the 
drug to offset the effect of the coffee. During the past five 
years Lonly hoped that I could some day reduce my daily 
quantum to one ounce (seven teaspoonfuls, or four hundred 
and twenty drops). Such an event I feared could never be 
realized. Now, as I have stated, I get along nicely on three 
teaspoonfuls, or one hundred and eighty drops, and experience 
no uneasiness, no sternutation, no yawning, and sleep well at 
night. In faet, I feel more drowsy of evenings than formerly 
on an ounce daily. The expense of laudanum to me for the 
last ten years has been very great. Of course, I buy in con- 
siderable quantities, at some reduction from the retail prices, 





* An ounce of laudanum contains thirty-seven and one-half grains of opium. 
These thirty ounces, then, contained eleven hundred and twenty-five grains, 
enough to kill more than one hundred men unaccustomed to its use. 
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and it has averaged me an outlay of ten dollars per month 
for this article. I dared not take a trip to Europe, or far 
away, for I should need a large quantity for my voyage, to 
say nothing of the annoyance and expense of passing the 
same through various frontier custom-houses. Now I see 
my way clear to bea freer man. Let opium-eaters give up 
brandy, whisky, and, above all, coffee. Many a time when 
I have drank too heavily at night, I have required a wine- 
gilassful of laudanum in the morning to bridge over the bad 
feeling I experienced, and to set me up again for business. 
A dreadful bondage it is, and many a poor fellow—more to 
be pitied than blamed—suffers from his slavery to opium.” 

That kind of slavery is simply terrible, and it is more wide- 
spread than is generally supposed. Ask your physician or 
your druggist how many such cases, including those of a 
milder type, he knows of, and if he answers, you will perhaps 
be suprised. 


Art. V.—Theanthropos: The God-Man.+No. I. 
THE INSTAROMNIUM. 


Ix the developed existence of the God-man we have the 
revealed representative of God the Father. We have in him, 
also, presented to us man’s perfect exemplar, living in a per- 
fect state of manhood. If we would but know him, the 
duties which he, as God, manifested in manhood, required of 
the man and the woman who constituted the Adam of God 
in the Garden of Eden, are no less the duties required of the 
men and women of to-day. These duties as obligations are 
found knocking at the door of every heart, and pulsating 
in the moral elements of man’s being, as the offspring of 
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God through all the extended and yet extending generations 
of the race. 

We, therefore, hear Christ saying, in the earnest words of 
love’s authority, “Follow me.” “I am the light of the 
world; he that followeth me, shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.’ The plans and purposes of 
God were founded in wisdom and established in equity. 
They are, therefore, as immutable as God himself. They 
impose nothing that is in any way contrary to the best inter- 
ests.of man. In their outworking influences, the highest 
good to all mankind as a race and as individuals is designed. 
In giving the sum of man’s whole duty to God and to his 
fellows in life’s obligations and interests, we have the following 
words as they came falling warm from his own lips: (Matt. 
xxii. 37-40) “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is 
the first and great commandment. And the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these 
two commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” 
Did Christ himself, as the offspring of God, fulfill this equitable 
law of love in personal obedience to the will of the Father? 
Then it is our duty to follow his example. The entire, 
the perfect will of God the Father, was to him the all- 
pervading and fundamental element of life’s duties and cares. 
So it is, and so it should be regarded by all men in all stations 
of life. When the God-man was produced, tested, sealed, 
and sent forth; yea, sent forth as the creating and developing 
agent, to do the Father’s will, and thus reveal his love, the 
primordial principles and fundamental elements of God’s 
wise and equitable government were all before him and in his 
heart. These change not, nor can a single principle of an 
Eternal Theocracy be, in any manner, made void in its claims 
upon man. Christ had committed to him not only the power 
to produce and develop all things according to the will of 
God his Father, but to him, also, was given the absolute and 
perfect authority to govern all things in the name of his 
Father. He, therefore, “proceeded forth, and came out from 
the Father,” a King by the natural right of birth. He is, and 
must be, supreme in power and authority. He is the Son of 
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God. He, therefore, as a King, stands for and represents all 
his subjects. Being in himself perfect, he requires nothing 
at the heart or hands of any subject, but such things as are 
in themselves right. There may be progress in the work of 
development, but there can be no improvement made in that 
which is in itself right. The law of man’s relation to God 
may be violated, and man separated from God, who is his 
life, but the law of his relation to God, as his offspring, can- 
not be changed, or the obligation arising out of that relation 
destroyed to any degree whatever. In Christ, the Prince of 
of life, existed the light as well as life of that great and, as 
yet, undeveloped family of God the Father, even “ before the 
foundation of the world.” When, therefore, he looked upon 
the Son, he saw in him the existence of this entire family, 
who should be made partakers of his divine nature; who 
sheuld all be developed in his image, and after his likeness. 
They should be made partakers of his holiness, and be made 
to take part in the glory of his presence. In keeping with 
this idea, we are assured that it was in Christ that man had 
his origin, and that from him man did proceed, and was 


made to come forth, in the image and after the likeness of 


him who created him. Then man’s developed being was in 
a state of perfect manhood. Adam was, in manhood, made 
to exist as a figure of the immortal God-man—the Christ. 
When, therefore, the Son, the Creator, looked upon the man 
Adam in the Garden of Eden, he saw in him, although it 
was in an undeveloped state, existing all that was by the 
Father seen in himself, as man’s then perfect prototype. 
Again, Christ, in proceeding forth, and in coming out from 
the Father, was made a partaker of the divine, the real 
essence of the Father. In him, therefore, dwelt the absolute 
principles and attributes of divinity. He was, in omnipo- 
tence, in omniscience, and in omnipresence, one with the 
Father. In this feature of his being, he was ever with the 
Father as a constant companion and counsellor. 

But there was a time, when I do not know, when he was 
given to exist in all the attributes of a perfect human identity 
in being and nature, an absolute spirit, having all the attri- 
butes of wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, truth, 
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and love fully and perfectly developed in him. This spirit- 
being, this human identity, was by the Father made to dwell 
in an organized body of flesh, prepared by the Father ex- 
pressly for him. “A body hast thou prepared me.” It was 
in every way well and truly fitted up as a house, a living 
tabernacle, immortal in every existing property, and not of 
an earthly origin; but by the Father produced in heaven, in 
all the glory of a perfect and immortal manhood. In this 
feature of his existence, he was just such a being in personal 
identity as Adam would have been made to be had he eaten 
of the tree of life, when in all the dignity and glory of his 
perfectly-developed manhood, he stood in the presence of the 
God-man, in the Eden-home prepared for them. It will be 
remembered that we use the name Adam, because it repre- 
sents both the man and the woman, and because neither the 
one nor the other could constitute the Adam alone. “ All 
are one in Christ Jesus.” In him there is no such distinction 
as male and female. (Gal. iii. 28.) “For ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” So shall it yet be with all who believe in 
Christ, and are made through him “partakers of the divine 
nature.” They shall be so changed that these earthly and 
vile bodies shall be “fashioned like unto his glorious body.” 
When we see him as he is, we “shall be like him.” We will 
now give to the reader two inspired and personal descriptions 
of him. One is to be found in Daniel x. 5, 6, the other in 
Revelation i.12-16. “Then I lifted up mine eyes, and looked, 
and behold a certain man clothed in linen, whose loins were 
girded with fine gold of Uphaz: his body was like the beryl, 
and his face as the appearance of lightning, and his eyes as 
lamps of fire, and his arms and his feet like in color to pol- 
ished brass, and the voice of his words like the voice of a 
multitude.” “And I turned to see the voice that spake with 
me. And being turned, I saw seven golden candlesticks; 
and in the midst of the candlesticks one like unto the Son of 
man, clothed with a garment down to the foot, and girt about 
the paps with a golden girdle. His head and his hairs were 
white like wool, as white as snow; and his eyes were asa 
flame of fire; and his feet like unto fine brass, as if they 
burned in a furnace; and his voice as the sound of many 
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waters. And he had in his right hand seven stars: and out 
of his mouth went a sharp twoedged sword: and his counte- 
nance was as the sun shineth in his strength.” If this is the 
example, this the light-written picture, drawn by spiritual 
agencies, of the children of God, when the prayer of our 
immortal Instaromnium shall be fully answered, we may well 
understand his words when, in his last prayer for God’s great 
family, before his betrayal and apprehension, he said, “I pray 
for them; I pray not for the world, but for them which thou 
hast given me; for they are thine. And all mine are thine, 
and thine are mine; aud [am glorified in them.” ‘They 
are not of the world, even as [am not of the world.” Neither 
did he pray alone for the then existing family of God, as it 
was there developed in the living agencies before him, but he 
prayed for all those who should, in all after time, be made 
partakers of the divine nature, through their agency, as 
workers together with him. “That they all may be one, 
even as we are one; lin them, and thou in me, that they 
may be made pertect in one; and that the world may know 
that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them, as thou hast 
loved me.” “Father, I will that they also whom thou hast 
given me, be with me where I am; that they may behold my 
glory which thou hast given me; for thou lovedst me, before 
the foundation of the world.” We read, also, in the Scrip- 
tures that when Christ, “who is the image of the invisible 
God,” and “ who is our life, shall appear,” then shall we who 
are made to exist in his image and after his likeness, “also 
appear with him in glory.” That beloved disciple, John, 
who had seen him who is our life, and heard him say, “ Fear 
not; Lam the first and the last; I am he that liveth and was 
dead, and behold I am alive for evermore, amen; and have 
the keys of hell and death;” gives us his testimony in these 
words: “That which was in the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of 
life; for the life (of man), was manifested, and we have seen 
it; and bear witness, and show unto you that eternal life, 
which was with the Father, and was manifested unto us; 
that which we have seen and heard declare we unto you, 
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that ye also may have fellowship with us: and truly our fel- 
lowship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ. 
And these things write we unto you, that your joy may be 
full.” “Beloved, now are we the sons of God; and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be; but we know, that, when 
he shall appear, we shall be like him; for we shal! see him 
as he is.” David, who was anointed to be the king of Israel, 
when viewing the inheritance and privileges of the children 
of God, cried out in the full assurance of a perfect knowledge, 
“ As for me, I will behold his face in righteousness: 1 shall 
be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness.” Here we 
have the purpose of God as manifested in the creation and 
development of man, most fully and clearly revealed to us. 
We have, therefore, said that there was no feature of man’s 
being or character, no interests involved in his life, no work 
required at his hands, no responsibilities resting upon his 
shoulders, that were not fully represented by the God-man 
before the foundation of the world. And we repeat, that 
there was not in all the plans and purposes of God concerning 





man, anything which would, or could, in the legitimate out- 
working power of love and goodness, prevent man from 
accomplishing the equitable design of God in gfVing birth to 
his being as man, in the image and after the likeness of the 
God-man. We are further assured that there was nothing 
in the plans and purposes of the Father concerning mankind, 
that was not made known to the Son, and by him revealed, 
or in due time to be revealed to man. We, therefore, con- 
clude that all the various interests, shades of being, character 
of life-privileges and responsibilities, existing in and resting 
upon the Adam of God, as he stood in the Garden of Eden, 
were presented to him. When, therefore, he stood in all the 
dualistic and powerful energies of his then perfect manhood, 
awaiting the action of his own independent power of thought, 
feeling, desire, and purpose, for his confirmation between the 
tree of life, on the one hand, and the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, on the other, with his beautiful wife hard 
by, he had a perfect knowledge of his situation. He “was 
not deceived.” His duties, his work, and his reward were 
all before him. His intelligence equalled his responsibilities. 
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He was in every way fully prepared for all that was required 
of him. God did not create his thoughts, feelings, desires, 
or purposes of action. He was, however, made capable of 
exercising these powers, as an absolute identity, upon his 
own responsibility, as a probationary agent, awaiting an 
absolute and perfect confirmation in life, on the one hand, 
and of separation from God, which is death, on the other 
hand. With God, and to him there is nothing old, nothing 
new. The development of truth, no matter in what form it 
may be presented to the mind of man, is but a witness of its 
previous existence as a truth. We, therefore, hear the 
prophet of God saying to man, in order to give him a clear 
idea of his personal responsibilities, “For my thougbts are 
not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith the 
Lord. For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts.” Confidence is the offspring of knowledge; we, 
therefore, conclude that the knowledge which man possessed 
in the Garden of Eden respecting the being and character of 
the Lord God of life, who was there in personal presence 
with him, was fully sufficient to induce the utmost confidence 
in him. In this respect there could be nothing wanting. 
Man’s loving representative, teacher, and example, was there, 
and was his friend in the strongest and purest sense of the 
word. God was the friend of man. He could, in no sense, 
be his enemy. Being in essence and character, the personi- 
fication of goodness and love, he would not, because in equity 
he could not, move in any direction that would tend, by out- 
working influences, to destroy in part or in whole the end, 
“the chief end,’ for which man was made to exist. “To 
glorify and enjoy God forever,’ man must have an uncom- 
promising confidence in him. He must have, as a necessity, 
an ever-living and active love for him. He must make a 
willing and unreserved surrender of all the powers of self, 
in heart, soul, and mind, to him; presenting his “body, a 
living” and willing “sacrifice,” to do his will, and only his 
will. This duty of man’s dualistic and dynamic manhood, 
as a priest and himself the sacrifice, constitutes him, in a 
most wonderful manner, a figure of Christ. (Rom. v. 14.) 
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evertheless death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over 
them that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression, who is the figure of him that was to come.” 
Christ, in all the independent powers of his personal, active 
identity, presented himself a willing sacrifice, to do the will, 
and only the will, of the Father. Adam was as free in his 
thoughts, feelings, and desires, as was the God-man, his 
Maker. If, therefore, the man Adam, in the hour of his 
trial, had stood with his mind and heart fixed on the God- 
man, as the Son did upon the Father, and had he as willingly 
and fully consecrated himself to God in that hour, as did the 
Son and fiduciary agent of the Father when he cried in the full- 
ness of his soul, resting on the bosom of that Father, “ Lo, I 
come; in the volume of the book it is written of me, I delight 
to do thy will, O my God: yea thy law is within my heart,” 
then would Satan, the serpent, the devil, have been as quickly 
driven from the Garden of Eden, as he was by the God-man 
foiled of his purpose in the temptation in the wilderness. 
Adam’s probationary agency would then have ended, and he 
have been forever sealed as the fiduciary agent of the God- 
man, in all the active duties and energies of an earth-life. 
Then would he have been made to live and walk with God 
until, like Enoch and Elijah, he would have been, soul and 
body translated into the bosom of the Father, leaving the 
kingdom of the Son, in the everlasting progress, without the 
chilling power of death, the wages of sin, to disturb the social 
or domestic circles of an earth-life in any way whatever. 

Thus we have the position, the condition, the independent 
powers of thought, feeling, desire, and purpose of life, in 
man, as well as the responsibilities arising therefrom, given 
in the earliest history of his being. Although he is now 
fallen, degenerate, and ruined by sin, these powers are not 
destroyed in him. Poisoned as they are, corrupt, and even 
corrupting, as they may be, yet man’s responsibilities to God, 
and to one another, are not lessened to the least degree what- 
ever. God’s picture of this once beautiful and glorious 
economy of mind and matter, soul and body, is one truly 
sickening to a sensitive soul. When the full, active impres- 
sion is developed by the power of truth, then it is that the 
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soul is made to feel, and man to know his own free persona! 
agency in his sinful thoughts, feelings, desires, and purposes 
of life. This agency never ceases to exist. These powers, 
the mind and heart of man will, in individual identity, for- 
ever recognize as being intelligently all his own. In this 
personal identity of experiences and life, the honest heart 
and mind are ready in all candor to acknowledge, “The 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart is faint. From the 
sole of the foot even unto the head, there is no soundness in 
it; but wounds, and bruises, and putrifying sores: they have 
not been closed, neither bound up, neither mollified with 
ointment.” Adam did, therefore, become by the power of 
transmission and development, the progenitor of a “sinful 
nation, a people laden with iniquity, a seed of evil-doers, 
children that dre corrupters. They have (like him), forsaken 
the Lord.” And God, as well as man’s own experience, 
testifies that they will continue to revolt “more and more.” 
The heart of man in this unnatural, this degenerate state, is 
as foul as “a cage of unclean birds;” by evil thoughts cor- 
rupting itself, and thus corrupting every thing that comes in 
contact with it. The cage may be in outward appearance 
like a whited sepulcher, but inwardly it is full of all manner 
of uncleanness; “full of dead men’s bones” and of “ rotten- 
ness.” Call you this depravity? Then be it so; but what is 
depravity? Is it an inherited disposition to forsake God, 
and to serve his enemy by walking in fellowship with the 
opposite of all good. Then all the sum total of mankind are 
depraved, in thoughts, in feelings, in desires, and in purposes 
of life, and they will, if left alone, be in all life’s purposes, 
governed by an inherited, a transmitted disposition of natural 
powers corrupted by sin, ever waxing worse and worse. ' 
They will be found to fight against God, and against the life 

of their own souls. If, therefore, the whole man, the entire 

Adam of God, become by sin so fallen under the powers of 

evil as to be cut off from God, having committed the act of 

separation himself, and of his own will done that which God 

in love warned him not to do; and if he did in the exercise 

of his God-given attributes of being, transmit to a posterity 
and develop life, and being in life, in his own fallen image 
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and after his own depraved likeness; and if it be true that 
the stream of life is yet flowing on from a corrupt fountain 
by this same law of transmission and development, then it is 
true that all mankind are equally depraved. So, then, in 
thoughts, feelings, desires, and purposes, as well as in actions 
of life, mankind are all under the power of sin, and all, more 
or less, governed by the suggestive influences of evil agencies. 
Then is it also true that all are born in a state of rebellion 
against God, subject to the controlling power of the flesh 
and love of the world. If being conceived in sin, and brought 
forth with the seeds of corruption sown in mind and heart; 
and if the power of sin has separated man from the God of 
his life, and so entered into the economy of the outward and 
visible man as to be an element of flesh, bones, and blood in 
man, and thus making him a certain subject of that now 
suspended sentence of death and positive decomposition of 
his present organization; we say, if this is not what theolo- 
gians mean by total depravity, when added to the out-growing 
disposition to go away from God, I confess I do not know 
what total depravity is. Of one thing, however, I am well 
assured, it will at last, in its out-working influence, cast both 
soul and body into that outward and total darkness which 
constitutes all that is to be recognized in the word “hell.” 
Thus the entire, the total man, is in all the intensitied 
realities of his personal identity, lost and lost forever. 
God to him becomes a consuming fire. Light becomes dark- 
ness, and the life of his being a bottomless pit of woe and 
endless despair. 

In this, the “chief end,’ the principal design of man’s 
being is perverted. He would not “glorify God” in the 
obedience of that faith which works by love; therefore, he 
cannot be in rebellion made “to enjoy God;” no, not for one 
hour. 

I might here ask, How did this wonderful change in the 
condition of man take place? What were the agencies en- 
gaged in this work of death? To these questions we have 
answers given by the inspiration of God. “By man, sin 
entered into the world,’ even by the man Adam, who, as a 
figure of Christ, stood in all the economy of the Father’s own 
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plans and purposes relative to mankind, as the representative 
man under the authority of Christ, and as his fiduciary agent, 
to become the producing and transmitting father of that race 
of beings who, in life of being and character, were designed 
to be in his image and after his own personal likeness. He, 
therefore, as a dualistic and dynamic agent of the God-man, 
having given to him the power of a full and free sovereignty 
over his own thoughts, feelings, desires, and purposes of life, 
went forth in the image and after the likeness of God his 
Maker, with the power of transanimation existing in him, 
as a law of his being and as a necessary property of his 
nature, so as to become like the God-man, a self-developing 
agent, and thus representing all who in being and life should 
come into the great family of God after him. Obedience to 
the great law of love, and a willing sacrifice of himself to 
God, as fiduciary servant and priest of life and character, 
would have secured to all the world the image and the like- 
ness of the God-man, so that in all the spiritual and funda- 
mental elements of life, the world would, through Adam, 
have beer made partakers of the “divine nature” of Christ. 
Adam, by sin, lost this divine nature, which was then, and is 
now, a necessary qualification for divine fellowship. It was, 
therefore, by the agency of the man Adam that sin entered 
into the nature of man, as we read in Rom. v.12: “ Where- 
fore, as by one man sin entered into the world (into man), 
and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men (upon 
the world), for that (in bim) all have sinned.” Yet it is true, 
as before stated, the entrance of sin into the world of man- 
kind did not change the plans and purposes of God concern- 
ing man, nor did it make void his law in any shade of its 
character or claims upon man. God’s purpose to develop a 
great family who should be in the image and after the like- 
ness of the God-man, and be made partakers of his divine 
nature, and thus be qualified for fellowship with him and 
with the Father, and be in all the powers of being and 
life, able to “glorify God and enjoy him forever,” still stands 
good in Christ his Son. “For as by one man’s disobedience 
many (even all), were made sinners, so by the obedience of 
one, shall many (even all who believe on him) be made 
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righteous.” The first man, Adam, was in outward being 
and life “of the earth,” and, therefore, “earthy.” It is the 
soul-house, this animal nature, which is flesh and bones, with 
material blood for life. The soul-man Adam was of spirit 
origin. He was a living soul, an invisible yet living and ever 
living man. “As is the earthy, such are they also that are 
earthy, and as is the heavenly, such are they also that are 
heavenly,” even they who are quickened into life by the 
breath or power of the God-man. By the power of trans- 
animation which existsin the, Father, as a necessary property ‘ 
of his being as God, “even so hath he given to the Son” the 





power to “quicken” into being and life “whomsoever he 
will.” Therefore, “the last Adam (the Son of God) was 
made a quickening spirit.” Christ was the first to give life 
to man; he is the last in whom there is life for man. “I am 
he that liveth, and was dead; and behold I am alive forever- 
more, amen; and have the keys of hell and of death.” Iam 
the second man having life for man. In me there is life for 
all who shall believe on me. I am “the Lord from heaven.” 
“For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” This declaration is made to prove the existing power 
of transanimation in Christ, by which all souls, as well as 
bodies, can be made to live; and by which all bodies shall 
be made again sensible of an indwelling spirit of personal 
and former identity. Hence we read in 1 Cor. xv. 21, * For 
since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection 
of the dead.” “By man came death.” Can this be so? 
Was man the only active and responsible agent working 
death in his own being, soul and body? So we are taught 
in the Scriptures, and so it must be. We will not be able, 
however, to understand fully the nature of man’s agency in 
this work, nor yet the power of his acts of disobedience, until 
we look into the philosophy of man’s being, and study well 
his nature and manner of life. The best authority in the 
science of being and life is Christ the God-man. He, asa 
man and as God, has revealed man to man, and given him 
the power of a full personal recognition of his own individual 
identity asa man, widely differing in all his powers of being 
and life from every other creature by which he is surrounded. 
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Yet he sees others around him in whose society he takes a 
lively interest, and has for them and about them thoughts, 
feelings, and desires which awaken in his mind and heart 
purposes of life and action that nothing can produce, save 
the action of mind on mind, of man on his fellow-man. 
Thus mankind are drawn together in all the social relations 
and duties of life. Thus are they held in the “bonds of love,” 
being “drawn by the cords of a man.” There is, therefore, 
in man a principle and an active power by which he, in heart 
and mind, may become so perfectly attached to an object as 
to have his mind and heart undividedly fixed upon it, and 
this followed by a perfect confidence in it; he can, he may, 
therefore, unhesitatingly trust in it as being able to give the 
desired good sought from it. Then can he, then will he, in 
all the intensified powers of life, make of himself a full and 
willing sacrifice of his affections and self to it. In this act 
of submission, in this surrender of heart, soul, and mind, 
the image, the likeness of the object, of whatever nature or 
character it may be, is at once and perfectly drawn upon and 
fixed in the heart. Thus he at once becomes a willing and 
active servant of the object so loved. This power Adam 
received from the God-man, in whose image and after whose 
likeness he was formed. This sensitive nature may be culti- 
vated, and its power of impressibility wonderfully increased 
by the influence arising out of personal experiences. Hence 
it is that we hear God saying to man, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the first and great command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets.” Blessed, indeed, is the man 
whose mind is stayed on the God-man, for in trusting he shall 
be changed into his image, and be made by Christ to live in 
his likeness. Thus will he be sealed by the Holy Spirit of 
promise in the Father’s name, and made to live with God 
forever. “Love is the fulfilling of the law.” It is not, there- 
fore, the act of loving that gives to man his character, but it 
is the thing that is loved, whose image is photographed upon 
the heart. It is not the act of believing, trusting, that gives 
VOL. VIII. NO. I1.—6. 
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life. It is that which is believed on, that in which we trust, 
that enables man to live. Hence we hear Christ saying, “ As 
the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father, so 
he that eateth me, shall live by me.” It is not the act of 
eating, but the life or the death is in the thing eaten. 

With these facts before us, we may proceed to inquire into 
the reason why, as to the cause and the effects, as they are 
presented to us in the history of man’s early developed man- 
hood. Were we to take our stand-point at this place in God 
as an absolute sovereign, having all power, and all knowledge, 
and all authority in heaven and upon earth, and being pos- 
sessed of all wisdom, all of which we admit to be true; and 
were we from these facts to reason upon this matter, upon 
abstract propositions, from God directly down to man, as the 
creature of power and authority, held in obedience to God, 
and under the control of his will; finding man placed in the 
Garden of Eden, with the injunction and the warning not to 
eat of the fruit of a certain tree, upon the pains and penalties 
of a certain and immediate separation from God, which is 
death to the spirit or soul-being, and under the idea of a 
suspended yet certain death to the outward or animal organ- 
ism; and then finding the serpent, the devil, the supposed 
and acknowledged enemy of God and of man, in the garden, 
and at the very tree, with all the subtle agency of a fallen 
angel, tempting and influencing man to eat thereof, and 
knowing that God, the Maker of man, had the power and 
authority as an absolute sovereign to drive him away (for he 
did know that he was there), and to shut him out forever; 
and knowing, too, that the deyil would succeed in his work 
of ruin and of death; and so reasoning, I should, perhaps, 
become not only a Calyinist of the most rigid sect, but, worse, 
a fatalist of the most abandoned school. Again, however, 
were we to take our stand-point in this world among men, 
even in the Garden of Eden with Adam, and reason upon 
the facts and principles of abstract duty, arising out of the 
freedom of man in matters of faith and practice or works, 
and leave out the idea of Adam’s probationary agency as the 
representative man of his race, which probation not only 
involved himself, but his wife and all his posterity, and that 
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upon the act of his own free will, in choosing to eat ot the 
one tree or the other, that probationary agency should and 
would end at once and forever, and he be sealed in life or in 
death; I say, reasoning thus upon the abstract principles of 
of duty and obligation, I should, perhaps, become one of the 
most ultra adherents to what is denominated Arminianism. 
We might believe that man was even justified alone by his 
faith in Christ, and yet be forced to acknowledge that faith 
in Christ, according to 1 John iii. 23, is but a work of obe- 
dience to the commandment of God, thus making our salva- 
tion depend upon the character of our acts of obedience to 
God. But when we find the God-man, Christ Jesus, to be 
the immortal and ever glorious Jnstaromnium, and to be like 
the Father, and in personal identity representing the Father 
to man as the Lord God of life, and in the glory of a perfect 
manhood representing man before God, standing for all who 
believe on him, being in manhood like all, and an example 
for all, and thus by his immortal kingship, being the head 
of the whole body, he is the one Mediator between 
God the Father and man his subject. Thus he becomes the 
Intermedium who, by shining between God and man, becomes 
a covering for man. The righteousness of his faith in the 
Father is the ground of man’s justification before God; and 
when it is found a matter of duty that we should believe in 
Christ, that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, who 
is, indeed, the life of man and the light of the world, we are 
led to believe that there were no antagonistic elements in the 
will of God, secretly or in any other way inducing man to 
act contrary to the plain, positive, and loving prohibition 
recorded in the history, as we find it in Genesis ii. 16, 17. 
And yet we can but believe that salvation is of the Lord, 
and of him only. Deep, candid, earnest love prompted the 
restraint, as well as the ample provision made and revealed 
in the ninth verse. Love did evidently prompt the test, and 
made provision for it, and for the sequel of it. We shall, 
therefore, proceed to look more directly to the nature of 
CuRIST’s WORK, as it is developed in the origin of sin. 

Sin is represented as the act of a subject in rebelling 
against the will of a rightful and just sovereign. Sin is, 
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therefore, the willing and willful transgression of law. God, 
in essence, is good, for “God is love.” His law is love. It 
is holy, just, and good. We have said before that the cause 
of man’s ruined, corrupt, and degenerate condition did not, 
for it could not, exist in the bosom of the Godhead, because 
in God’s will concerning man as his offspring, there is nothing 
that could, in its outworking influences, operate to interrupt 
the design of God as a tender, loving, and benevolent Father, 
in the development of man’s being in the active powers of 
an intelligent life. The perpetual companionship of man 
and Christ, as the God-man, was no small part in the plans 
and purposes of the Father. Man’s enjoyment of God the 





Father would be ever increasing by the increasing knowledge 
which he, by the constant fellowship of the Son, would be 
ever able to gain of the being and character of the Father. 
This, we are assured, would be in perfect keeping with the 
true disposition of the Son and well pleasing to the Father. 
Anything that would, by any power whatever, tend to destroy 
man’s confidence in God would, at the same time, operate by 
its inworking influences, to destroy his love for God. Now, 
then, we are somewhat prepared to look at the attack made 
by the subtle old serpent, the destroyer, upon the fidelity ot 
man’s heart, through the influence of his credulous wife. 
This serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field, 
because he was possessed of more knowledge respecting God 
and man. He well knew that the woman was bone of man’s 
bones, and flesh of his flesh; he knew that her entire being 
as a woman, was represented in and by the man Adam, and 
that, as she was in her developed being and nature of life, 
soul and body, taken out of man, so she was in all the inter- 
ests of her developed and personal identity of womanhood 
represented by man, and that her future destiny, as the 
developing agent and mother of man’s posterity, as the off- 
spring of God, depended not upon her individual act of eating, 
neither upon the character of the fruit eaten by her, but he 
vas well satisfied that her all of life, and peace, and joy, 
depended upon the fidelity of the man. His confidence in 
God made all secure. He knew that if he could induce the 
woman to eat, that she would not be in any manner visibly 
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affected or sensibly changed in her own personal thoughts, 
feelings, desires, or purposes of life, but he knew that it was 
only through her influence, that the mind and heart of man 
could be won away from that settled confidence which would 
secure his love for God and his then existing interests, as 
well as that of the woman, in God. The man, he knew, he 
dare not approach in any direct manner. So we read in Gen. 
iii. 1. “Now the serpent was more subtle than any beast of 
the field which the Lord God had made. And he said unto 
the woman, Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every 
tree of the Garden?” Yes, the serpent knew this, and he 
knew what tree it was of which the man was forbidden to 
eat. He knew, also, that if the woman had, in her eating, 
eaten of the tree of life, that she would have felt no personal 
benefit resulting from the act, nor from the character of the 
fruit, unless her husband should eat with her. His address 
was, therefore, made to the woman. “And the woman said 
unto the serpent, We may eat of the fruit of the trees of the 
garden: but of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of 
the garden, God hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, neither 
shall ye touch it, lest ye die. And the serpent said unto the 
woman, Ye shall not surely die: for God doth know that in 
the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and 
ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” In this short 
but comprehensive manner, all the wiles of the most astute 
philosopher and theologian are combined and developed. To 
the woman, the lesson taught was new and strangely exciting. 
In it there was to her mind, the candor of a real friend, the 
earnestness of a wise teacher, the eloquence of an intensified 
personal experience. The question awakened in her mind 
new thoughts, new and strange feelings; new desires stirred 
her heart; ideas of farther development in the power of 
knowledge came to her in quick succession; all the visionary 
powers of her now strangely excited curiosity were on the 
wing. The enemy saw the effects produced by his poisoning 
suggestions, and never did a serpent await the effects of his 
enchanting art with more eager placidity, than did he await 
the results of his subtle influence upon her mind and heart. 
He knew that, although once as pure as the early dew-drop, 
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and a helpmeet for the man in all the God-appointed work 
before him, now her mind and heart were under the influence 
of a deadly poison, which, in its outworking power, would 
be the inworking principle of sin and death to all the extend- 
ing generations of the human race then existing in and rep- 
resented by the man Adam. Where the man was, or what 
he was doing at the time this quiet and yet important inter- 
view was going on between the serpent and the woman we 
know not, because we are not of this advised. He might 
have been sleeping under the branches or at the very root of 
the tree of life, while the world’s enemy, as well as his own, 
was poisoning the thoughts, feelings, and desires, the heart 
and mind, of the “woman” whom God in love had given to 
be with him. This much, however, we are told of the results 
which followed the effort made by the fallen Lucifer. (There 
is a wonderful power, a stirring significance, that belongs to 
this name Lucifer, Light-bearer, Son of the Morning, Son of 
Light or Knowledge, a Day-star. In Isa. xiv. 12, we have an 
account of his fall from heaven, and in Luke x. 18, Christ 
tells his disciples, “I beheld Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven.) “And when the woman saw (that is, understood) 
that the tree was good for food, and that it was pleasant to 
the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, she took 
of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave also unto her hus- 
band with her and he did eat.” The effect produced was 
now a natural one. “And the eyes of them both were 
opened.” In another inspired account of this matter (1 Tim. 
ii. 13, 14), we have the following brief statement: “ For Adam 
vas first formed, then Eve. And Adam was not deceived, 
but the woman being deceived was in the transgression.” 
How was she deceived? By what agency was she led to 
become a party in the transgression? What part did she act 
in the work of disobedience and death, that was so hidden 
in its nature as to make her a victim of the deceiver’s power? 
We answer, that the design of the tempter was to her a hidden 
matter. She did not know that he was seeking to gain the 
power of her influence to draw her husband’s mind away 
from God, and to awaken in his heart thoughts of distrust 
in the integrity and love which he had believed to exist 
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in the person of the God-man, his Maker. She ate, and was 
not dead; she heard the serpent say, “ Ye shall not surely 
die.” She had tested the truthfulness of both parties; she 
yet lived, and was, so far as she knew, Eve still, in all the 
vigor of heart, soul, mind, and strength, the same woman. 
She was, therefore, prepared to approach Adam, as the part- 
ner of his flesh, bones, and blood, as a proof of what the 
serpent had said, “God doth know that in the day ye eat 
thereof, then your eyes shall be opened.” Now see, my hus- 





band, God said, “In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
die.” The serpent said, Ye shall not surely die. I have 
eaten, as you see, and here lam, your living wife, in all 





the active vigor of my womanhood. Yea, mine eyes are 
open; I see and feel in my own life that the words of the 
serpent may be relied on; in him, therefore, we may believe: 
you shall not surely die. She “gave also unto her husband 
with her.” “The thought of foolishess is sin.” She, in her 
deceived condition, became the suggestive agent in the service 
of Satan to poison the thoughts, the feelings, and desires of 
ker husband’s mind and heart. “And he did eat.” It was not, 
however, the simple act of believing that gave the earth the 
deadening shock of sin’s destroying power. It was the thing 
believed, the object trusted. It was not the act of eating, 
but the purpose formed, the design of the heart, the surrender 
made to the enemy. For since the day that God the Father 
said of his Son, “Let all the angels of God worship him,” 
and, since the hour and moment that Lucifer rebelled and 
and fell like lightning from heaven, he has been an enemy to 
the God-man. He was not in the garden by permission. 
He was there as a usurper, to oppose to hinder, to deceive, to 
destroy. The sin was conceived in the thoughts of the heart 
by the suggestive agency of the devil, transmitted to man 
through the influence of the deceived woman, and was fin- 
ished in the design of the heart, developed by the act done. 
Now Lask, wherein lies the actuating, the first moving cause 
of sin? Did God intend when he said, “It is not good that 
man should be alone, I will make him a helpmeet for him,”’ 
to so influence her mind and heart, by agencies of his own 
choosing. as to make her to be an agent in the hands of the 
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serpent, working the ruin of her husband, herself, and the 
race of which she, in God’s plans and purposes of love, was 
made to be the representative developing mother? Did God 
so determine before man was made to exist as man, and with 
this well known purpose then before him as a decree, say, 
“Tt is not good that man should be alone’? Is it so that, in 
order to the development of this strangely designed helpmeet 
for man in life’s duties, she must be made to exist in all the 
interests of her personal identity and life as a woman in man, 
before that developing act was put forth by the God-man, 
whereby the rib taken from his side while sleeping, was 
“made” to be the woman, tnder the absolute necessity of 
being, in her developed state, an agent by deception in a work 
of wanton rebellion and avowed opposition to God, and yet 
have all the ruin of that work declared to be a transgression, 
in which she, by deception, was involved? This idea is to 
my mind a theological monstrosity, which is at once for- 
bidding to an independent, thinking mind, desiring to “ vin- 
dicate the ways of God to man.” When, therefore, we find 
the serpent in the garden as an opposing identity, full of 
hate, “fallen, to hope no more,” of his own will, and not by 
any design of God, that there, and at that time, and for the 
purpose of deceiving the woman, and causing her to fulfill a 
secret and hidden purpose of God, as a help to the serpent 
and hurt to man, we but find him engaged in that open war- 
fare wherein he still takes delight. Faith, an absolute trust 
in and love for God, was, and now is, in the Scriptures, and by 
reason, regarded as the first and most important duty of man; 
yet the mere act of faith, trust, or love, is not the sum total 
of the duty. God has given to man, in the very nature of 
his being, all the necessary power to render him fully capable 
of discharging every duty required at his hand. This power 
he does and will exercise, but in doing so he may become an 
absolute rebel in the government of God, and a sinner against 
the interests of self. It is faith in God, it is trust in God, it 
is love for God, and it is in him, and not in any other; it is on 
him, and not on any other. It is love for him as God, and 
for no other being or likeness of being. It is the being and 
character of being that gives character to the duty required. 
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I have the power to believe, to trust, to love; I may do all 
these, but if the proper object is not intensifiedly involved in 
the faith, the love, the action, however earnest, is of no avail. 
It is a transgression of the pure law of faith, which ever 
effectually works by love toGod. If I, therefore, by a willing 
act of my own, separate myself from God, cut myself off 
from a knowledge of him, by trusting to another, I hide my- 
self from God, drive him out of my thoughts as a friend, and 
in mind and heart wander away from him. I must come 
back to him in thoughts, feelings, desires, and purposes of 
life, in order to know him, before I can trust and love him, 
and him only. I may believe, as did Eve; I may believe in 
the truth of God’s word, yet this is not enough: I must 
believe in God in order to live with him and in him. God 
must be all, and in all. 


Art. VI.—Modern Astronomy.* 


In the ages of the past, before the birth of science, when 
time was younger by many centuries, crude notions were 
entertained in regard to the nature of the heavenly bodies. 
The so-called Grecian philosophers announced theories that 
were simply wild guesses, the product of their own imagin- 
ings. One taught that the sun was lit and extinguished 
every day as a fire of coals, and thus accounted for eclipses. 
Another, that the sun was shaped like a bowl, with one side 
dark, and no bigger than a man’s foot. Another, Anax- 
agoras, who declared that the aim and purpose of his life was 
to contemplate the heavens, taught that the sun was a mass 
of ignited stone as large as the Peloponnesus, and denied 


*A Lecture delivered before the Young Men's Christian Association of Nash- 
ville, February 15, 1877, by Prof. Wm. LeRoy Broun, of Vanderbilt University, 
and published by request in the TuzoLogicaL Mepivum. 
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that it was a god who drove his chariot across the sky, and 
for this denial of the then current belief, it is a curious fact 
of history that the charge of atheism was preferred against 
him, and that his life was saved only by the eloquence ot 
Pericles.* In subsequent years hypotheses were framed to 
explain the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies. 

For more than two thousand years astronomers regarded 
this earth of ours as the center of the universe. They taught 
that around the earth the starry firmament revolved, each 
bright star being permanently fixed in a great crystalline 
sphere that ina day and night made one revolution. The 
sun and the planets, according to this system, moved with 
regular, uniform motions in great circular paths around the 
earth; or, if not, at least around some imaginary center that 
moved ina circle about the earth. When necessary to ex- 
plain the apparent wanderings of the planetary bodies among 
the fixed stars, other moving centers and circles, the product 
of the astronomer’s imagination, lent their ready assistance. 

Thus was built up that marvelously intricate system of 
“cycle on epicycle” which characterized the Ptolemaic system 
of astronomy, and with which for more than twenty centu- 
ries the human mind was satisfied. 

Their reasoning was somewhat of this character. The 
dignity of nature demands that the heavenly bodies should 
move in perfect curves with perfect motion The circle is 
the only perfect curve, and uniform motion the only perfect 
motion. Therefore, all the heavenly bodies move in circles 
with uniform motion. 

It is true that the complex nature of the system of cycle 
on epicycle, caused Alphonso of Castile to enter his objection, 
though unable to offer a refutation. For, said he, not intend- 
ing to be irreverent, but as giving evidence of his dissatisfac- 
tion with the system, “had I been consulted when the uni- 
verse was created, I would have given good advice to Deity, 
and produced a system far more simple.” 

Men groped in darkness in regard to the motions of the 
heavenly bodies till the sixteenth century, when Copernicus 


* Montucla, Histoire des Mathematics, Tome I, Liv. iii., p. 113. 
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appeared, and as the result of many years of thought and 
study, announced the bold truth that the earth was not the 
center around which the planets revolved, that the sun was 
the center of our system, and that around it the earth and 
all the planets harmoniously moved. With this change of 
center, what was before intricate became simple; what was 
dark and confused, became radiant with the simplicity of 
truth. 

The old story of the opposition to this new light of science, 
of the persecution of Galileo, whose telescopic observations 
first confirmed the truth of the theory announced by Coper- 
nicus, need not be repeated here. 

But all was not yet clear. The theory of Copernicus re- 
quired the planets to move in circular orbits, and this did not 
accord with observations. At this stage there appeared a 
man whose genius and indefatigable labors have rendered his 
name immortal in the history of astronomy. Kepler’s patient 
labors of many years of observation on the planet Mars 
alone, aided by the observations of Tycho Brahe, were finally 
rewarded with his great discovery of the secrets of the uni- 
verse. He showed that the conception of the circle being 
the only curve that comported with the dignity of plan- 
etary motion was not in accordance with observations, 
and that the planets in fact revolved in ellipses, and not 
in circles, and that the sun was not in the center of the 
ellipse, but in the focus. In announcing his discovery 
of the laws of planetary motion, which embodied the 
result of so many years of toil, Kepler burst forth in an 
ecstacy of joy. 

“T have finished my book,” he writes. “It will be read by 
the present age ora future one. I care not which. It can 
well wait for a reader, since God the Creator has waited six 
thousand years for an interpreter of his works.” 

It was Kepler who perfected the system first enunciated by 
Copernicus, and made those generalizations that rendered it 
possible for Newton, in effecting a still further generalization, 
to discover that universal law of gravitation that pervades 
all nature, that controls the planets in their orbits, and the 
comets in their distant wanderings. Upon these three 
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names—Copernicus, Kepler, Newton—rests the present sys- 
tem of astronomy. 

Here permit me to say one word in regard to the story 
that tradition has handed down, that we are indebted to the 





fortuitious fall of an apple for the discovery of the law of 
gravitation, a story worthy only of being relegated to the 
nursery. In the progress of science, the time had come for 
the discovery of the link that bound planet to sun. The 
phenomena were known, and now the cause was sought. 
Kepler had considered the subject, and had proposed visionary 
theories. It furnished food for thought to Hooke and Halley, 
Newton’s contempararies, one of whom claimed that, he 





suggested the law to Newton. The elementary principles of 
magnetism were known, and magnetic attraction had been 
proposed as the cause or force that bound the moon to the 
the earth. It was the fullness of time, and the man whose 
genius was adequate to the task appeared in Newton. La- 
place, the distinguished French astronomer, said—and he 
probably had a right to say it—that Newton was fortunate 
in having been born before him, as otherwise he (Laplace) 
would have had the honor of being the discoverer of the law 
of gravitation. 

The Copernican system of astronomy is justly regarded as 
being firmly established; as being as well established as it is 
possible for any question in the whole range of physical 
science to be; as being established not alone by induction, but 
also by deduction, since with this theory and the Newtonian 
law of gravity, the astronomer can predict with certainty the 
position as to time and place of any heavenly body whose 
orbit has been determined. The theory not only accounts 
for what has taken place, but boldly steps forward and pre- 
dicts what will take place in future, thus complying with the 
most rigid test of the truth or falsity of a theory that can be 
applied. A theory that will accurately explain the past and 
foretell the future, complies with all the requirements of 
the most rigid logic. Such is the Copernican system of 
astronomy. 

We may be permitted here to express our dissent from a 
remarkable statement made by one of England’s most dis- 
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tinguished scientific men,* a gentleman who lately honored 
the city of Nashville with a public address; a declaration 
made in a public lecture, that the modern theory of evolution 
was as firmly established as the Copernican theory of astron- 





omy. 

Until from the stand-point of that theory—the theory of 
evolution—we are enabled to reason deductively and predict 
the future, or state with accuracy the succession of the 
past, he who compares logically, and asserts that on the 
same logical basis rest the theory of Darwin and the theory 
of Copernicus, cannot lay claim to reason with that caution, 





that rigorous exactitude which ever marks true science. 

ut time will not permit me to take even a rapid glance at 
the various discoveries in astronomy, the history of which is 
so full of interest. I, therefore, propose to invite your 
attention only to one aspect of modern astronomy—to the 
story of the sun. 

What is the sun? What is the extent of our knowledge 
in regard to our central luminary, and how have we arrived 
at that knowledge? 

What is the distance of the sun from the earth, and how 
is it possible to determine that distance? These questions 
we must first consider; for on the correctness of this distance 
depends the accuracy of the other astronomical estimates. 
The Grecian astronomers estimated the distance of the sun 
at five million miles, while Kepler’s estimate was only thir- 
teen and one-half millions. The methods used were liable 
to great inaccuracy, and hence were only rude conjectures. 
To calculate the distance, we must first determine an angle, 
the angle of displacement caused by viewing the body from 
different positions of the earth’s surface. The most accurate 
method of determining this angle, called the solar parallax, 
that formed by two lines drawn from the sun to the center 
of the earth and to its circumference, results from observa- 
tions on the planet Venus, when she passes between the 
earth and the sun, and is projected as a black spot on the 
solar disk. 





* Prof. Huxley. 
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In 1769, a transit occurred which attracted attention in 
England and on the Continent. Preparations were made to 
observe it with all possible accuracy, and for this purpose 
the English government sent an expedition under Capt. 
Cook to one of the Sandwich Islands. It was also observed 
under the auspices of the Danish government in Lapland, 
and by the French in California. The result of all the obser- 
vations made gave the very small parallactic angle of 8" 57. 
By a simple calculation the distance corresponding to this 
is found to be ninety-five and one-fourth million miles. This 
distance—ninety-five million miles—was adopted by astrono- 
mers, and universally used in all books on astronomy, until 
about fifteen years since. From various considerations astron- 
omers were induced to believe that this distance was too 
large. Calculations based on observations made on the planet 
Mars, when in that part of his orbit nearest the earth, dimin- 
ished this distance. The long and laborious reductions of 
the observations of 1769, were again subjected to careful 
scrutiny, and with the corrections of modern science applied, 
the distance was computed to be ninety-one and one-half 
million miles, and not ninety-five million. 

This correction received a remarkable confirmation from 
experiments of Foucault and Cornu in regard to the velocity 
of light. Regarding the distance of the sun from the earth 
as known, from astronomical considerations, the rapidity 
with which light passes through the ether of space can be 
calculated. The calculation based on the distance of ninety- 
five million mies, gave for the velocity of light one hundred 
and ninety-two thousand miles per second. Foucault and 
Cornu each, by an independent and original method, experi- 
mentally determined the velocity of light to be less by about 
seven thousand miles per second. If the deductions from 
their experiments were true, it followed that the estimate— 
ninety-five million miles—of the distance of the sun from 
the earth was too large. Here was a question of the first 
importance to astronomers. It was nothing less than the 
calling into question the currectness of the great base line, the 
measuring unit in astronomy, upon which the other astro- 
nomical measurements depend. The conclusion was that the 
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distance so long used was incorrect, and that ninety-one and 
one-half million miles more nearly corresponded to the true 
distance, and was correct within the limits of possible error. 
This error was no discredit to astronomy. For we must ob- 
serve, the distance is not measured and cannot be; that a 
minute angle is measured and the distance calculated there- 
from, in what is known as an extremely “ill conditioned” 
triangle, and this correction of three and one-half million 
miles corresponds to an extremely minute correction in this 
small angle, a correction of only three-tenths of a second. 

If you place a human hair, says Sir John Herschell, at a 
distance of one hundred and twenty-five feet from the eye, 
and imagine two lines to be drawn from the same eye, one to 
either side of the hair, the angle included between these two 
lines will represent the amount of the correction made, upon 
which this corrected distance depends. And this error, we 
must bear in mind, minute as it is, was detected and the 


correction applied by the friends, and not the enemies of 


science. 

The recent transit of Venus, which occurred December, 
1874, was observed at all favorably-situated positions on the 
surface of the earth. Of so much importance to science is 
the accurate determination of this distance regarded, that all 
the enlightened governments of the world sent out expedi- 
tions with skilled observers, provided with the most improved 
instruments for taking observations. 

The calculations based on the observations made in 1874, 
so far as known, contirm the corrected distance previously 
determined, and this distance—ninety-one and one-half mil- 
lion miles—is correct within the limits of possible error, 
the nature of the problem being such that it can never be 
determined with absolute accuracy. The possible error in 
the distance of the moon is only twenty miles, while the 
possible error in the distance of the sun is more than a quarter 
of a million miles. 

Let us endeavor to realize the magnitude of this distance. 
Light moves through the ether of space with a velocity so 
great that it will encircle the earth seven times between two 
beats of the pendulum of a clock; and yet it requires the 
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morning light eight minutes to wing its way from its distant 
home to earth. Had we an ordinary telegraph wire passing 
from the earth to the sun, and a battery strong enough to 
send the electric impulse through that distance, it would 
take more than one hour for the signal to pass. If a bar of 
iron extended from the earth to the sun, and it were struck 
at the extremity resting on the earth, it would be one year 
before the impulse would be felt at the sun. Were a cannon 
ball fired at the sun, and could it move in a direct line with 
unimpeded velocity, it would occupy ten years in its flight. 
If sound could travel through space at the same rate at 
which it moves near the earth, and were we to address a 
supposed inhabitant of the sun with a voice so loud that the 
acoustic wave would fall with audible intensity upon his ear, 
more than fifteen years would pass before he would hear the 
message. From the velocity with which the nerve vibration 
is transmitted to the brain, we infer that if there were a 
being with an arm of such extreme length as to reach from 
the earth to the sun, and were this being to stand on the 
earth and reach this extended arm to the sun, it would be 
more than one hundred years before his brain would be con- 
scious that his hand was being consumed in the solar fires. 
Suppose we had an imaginary railway extending through 
space and reaching from the earth to the sun, and on this 
aerial railway we have an express train moving at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. Suppose our imaginary express train 
started on its long journey in the centennial year of 1876, 
and should move continuously by day and night without 
stopping one moment for fuel or water, but move ever on 
with the same speed until there should be numbered the next 
centennial year of 1976, still the sun would not be reached; 
but less than one-half the journey would be accomplished. 
So far removed from us is the sun that two hundred and 
thirteen years would required by our imaginary train to com- 
plete the distance. 

These illustrations may serve somewhat to enable us to 
approximate a realization of the magnitude of the interval 
that separates our planet from the source of light and heat. 
Knowing the distance, a simple calculation shows that the 
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volume of the sun is a million and a quarter times greater 
than that of our earth; with a diameter so extended that 
were its center placed at the earth, its surface would extend 
far beyond the orbit of the moon, even to double the distance 
of the moon from the earth. 

Were the sun of uniform density, a cubic foot of its matter 
would weigh but little more than a cubic foot of water, and 
yet of such magnitude is it, that were a giant pair of balances 
hung in space, and the globe of the sun placed at one extrem- 
ity, it would require more than three hundred thousand 
globes like our earth to produce an equipoise with the vast 
mass, or more than eight hundred times the weight of Jupiter 
and Saturn, with all the other planets of our solar sytem 
added thereto. 

The attractive force, the pulling force of this central body, 
which constitutes the subject of our lecture, is greater than 
that of any other heavenly body in proportion to its mass; 
so that a person here who weighs one hundred and fifty 
pounds, were he transported to the sun, would weigh more 
than four thousand pounds. He would be crushed by his 
own weight. 

It is obvious, therefore, if there are beings who live at the 
sun, their muscular strength must be far greater, in proportion 
to their weight, than we are endowed with. 

The sphere of the sun’s influence, its attractive force, is 
throughout space; yet in the far distant regions its influence 
is subordinate to that of other suns. It holds the planets in 
ther orbital paths as they move in silence through space 
obedient to his influence, and reaching far out beyond the 
boundaries of our planetary system, compels the erratic 
comets, that require centuries to complete their revolutions, 
to pay allegiance to his control. 

But the question still arises, What isthe sun? What is 
its nature, and of what material is it composed? 

The surface of the sun is not always uniformly bright. 
Dark patches or spots are frequently seen on its disk with 
the aid of the telescope. 

When the Jesuit Scheiner, who was the first to observe 
these solar spots, communicated his discovery to the chief of 
VOL. VIII. NO. I1.—7. 
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morning light eight minutes to wing its way from its distant 
home to earth. Had we an ordinary telegraph wire passing 
from the earth to the sun, and a battery strong enough to 
send the electric impulse through that distance, it would 
take more than one hour for the signal to pass. If a bar of 
iron extended from the earth to the sun, and it were struck 
at the extremity resting on the earth, it would be one year 
before the impulse would be felt at the sun. Were a cannon 
ball tired at the sun, and could it move in a direct line with 
unirapeded velocity, it would occupy ten years in its flight. 
If sound could travel through space at the same rate at 
which it moves near the earth, and were we to address a 
supposed inhabitant of the sun with a voice so loud that the 
acoustic wave would fall with audible intensity upon his ear, 
more than fifteen years would pass before he would hear the 
message. From the velocity with which the nerve vibration 
is transmitted to the brain, we infer that if there were a 
being with an arm of such extreme length as to reach from 
the earth to the sun, and were this being to stand on the 
earth and reach this extended arm to the sun, it would be 
more than one hundred years before his brain would be con- 
scious that his hand was being consumed in the solar fires. 
Suppose we had an imaginary railway extending through 
space and reaching from the earth to the sun, and on this 
aerial railway we have an express train moving at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. Suppose our imaginary express train 
started on its long journey in the centennial year of 1876, 
and should move continuously by day and night without 
stopping one moment for fuel or water, but move ever on 
with the same speed until there should be numbered the next 
centennial year of 1976, still the sun would not be reached; 
but less than one-half the journey would be accomplished. 
So far removed from us is the sun that two hundred and 
thirteen years would required by our imaginary train to com- 
plete the distance. 

These illustrations may serve somewhat to enable us to 
approximate a realization of the magnitude of the interval 
that separates our planet from the source of light and heat. 
Knowing the distance, a simple calculation shows that the 
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volume of the sun isa million and a quarter times greater 
than that of our earth; with a diameter so extended that 
were its center placed at the earth, its surface would extend 
far beyond the orbit of the moon, even to double the distance 
of the moon from the earth. 

Were the sun of uniform density, a cubic foot of its matter 
would weigh but little more than a cubic foot of water, and 
yet of such magnitude is it, that were a giant pair of balances 
hung in space, and the globe of the sun placed at one extrem- 
ity, it would require more than three hundred thousand 
globes like our earth to produce an equipoise with the vast 
mass, or more than eight hundred times the weight of Jupiter 
and Saturn, with all the other planets of our solar sytem 
added thereto. 

The attractive force, the pulling force of this central body, 
which constitutes the subject of our lecture, is greater than 
that of any other heavenly body in proportion to its mass; 
so that a person here who weighs one hundred and fifty 
pounds, were he transported to the sun, would weigh more 
than four thousand pounds. He would be crushed by his 
own weight. 

It is obvious, therefore, if there are beings who live at the 
sun, their muscular strength must be far greater, in proportion 
to their weight, than we are endowed with. 

The sphere of the sun’s influence, its attractive force, is 
throughout space; yet in the far distant regions its influence 
is subordinate to that of other suns. It holds the planets in 
ther orbital paths as they move in silence through space 
obedient to his influence, and reaching far out beyond the 
boundaries of our planetary system, compels the erratic 
comets, that require centuries to complete their revolutions, 
to pay allegiance to his control. 

But the question still arises, What is the sun? What is 
its nature, and of what material is it composed? 

The surface of the sun is not always uniformly bright. 
Dark patches or spots are frequently seen on its disk with 
the aid of the telescope. 

When the Jesuit Scheiner, who was the first to observe 
these solar spots, communicated his discovery to the chief of 
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his order, the chief replied to him in language characteristic 
of the age: “Sir, I have read Aristotle’s writings from be- 
ginning to end many times, and I can assure you I have no- 
where found in them anything similar to what you mention. 
Go, therefore, my son, tranquilize yourself.” 

They argued thus: 

The sun is the eye of the universe, and, as such, is the 
emblem of the purity of the Divine mind. It is impossible 
that the eye of the universe should suffer from ophthalmia. 
Therefore, it is impossible that there should exist spots on its 
surface. 

Even at the present day we sometimes find those who are 
eminent for their conservatism, closely imitating this Jesuit- 
ical logic. 

Sir William Herschel inferred, from his observations on 
solar spots, the sun to be a solid nucleus, surrounded by an 
opaque luminous envelope, and the whole surrounded by 
lucid clouds that emitted light and heat. He was a bold 
theorizer, and regarded the sun as inhabited. “ Whatever 
fanciful poets might say,” he writes, “in making the sun the 
abode of blessed spirits, or angry moralists devise in pointing 
it out as a fit place for the punishment of the wicked, it does 
not appear that they had any other foundations than mere 
opinion and vague surmise; but now I think myself author- 
ised upon astronomical principles, to propose the sun as an 
inhabitable world.” 

The question of the habitability or non-habitability of the 
sun or planets, so positively answered by Sir Wm. Herschel, 
is not now to be considered. We may remark, however, that 
the question is one beyond the domain of science, and cannot, 
from its nature, be argued on scientific prtnciples. The con- 
clusion reached, if any, must be from other considerations 
than those that are scientific. 

Others beside Herschel studied these solar spots. A Ger- 
man astronomer (Schwabe) observed the sun every day that 
it was possible to observe it, for nearly forty years. He 
mapped and recorded the number of spots seen each day, 
and made the remarkable discovery that the number of spots 
visible on the sun varies annually; that some years are rich in 
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the number of spots seen and others poor. He discovered that 
that the law of periodicity controls their appearance; that 
they have periods of maxima and minima, and that their 
period is the ninth part of a century; that is, that every 
eleven years a remarkable number of spots is visible, and 
that this is followed by a corresponding period in which there 
is a diminution of that number. The present year, 1877, isa 
period in which there isa minimum number of spots visible. 
The spirit of devotion to science shown by Schwabe surpassed 
even that exhibited by Kepler. When awarded the medal 
of the Royal Astronomical Society for his discovery, the 
President said: “ What the Council wish most emphatically 
to express is their admiration of the indomitable zeal and 
untiring energy which Herr Schwabe has displayed. Twelve 
years he spent to satisfy himself; six more years to satisfy, 
and still thirteen more to convince, mankind. For thirty 
years never has the sun exhibited his disk above the horizon 
without being confronted by Schwabe’s imperturbable tele- 
scope. This is an instance of devoted persistence unsur- 
passed in the annals of astronomy. The energy of one man 
has revealed a phenomenon which had eluded even the sus- 
picion of astronomers for two hundred years.” 

Mr. Carrington, of England, observed and photographed 
the sun every clear day for more than seven years. He dis- 
covered that the spots travel at different rates, depending on 
their distance from the solar equator, and thus proved that 
they did not constitute a part of the body of the sun.* 

Time would not suffice to discuss the various theories that 
have been proposed to explain the cause of the solar spots. 
The photosphere or light-bearing medium that surrounds the 





*On the 9th of February an examination of the disk of the sun was made 
with the excellent telescope of the Vanderbilt Observatory. There was one spot 
only observed. The measurements taken gave the extreme length of the penumbra 
ten thousand nine hundred and eighty-eight miles, and the length of the umbra 
seven thousand four hundred and forty-four miles. 

M. Jansen, the French astronomer, has lately devised an automatic photo- 
graphic apparatus to be attached to a large equatorial telescope, by which he 
proposes to photograph the sun every hour of the day from sunrise to sunset. 
An examination of these photographs will exhibit the changes that occur on the 
surface of the sun. 
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sun isan incandescent glowing gaseous atmosphere, extending 
to a height of one hundred thousand to two hundred thou- 
sand miles from the surface. Vast masses of this gaseous 
atmosphere, by radiating off their excess of heat, contract, 
become cooler and heavier than the parts adjacent to the 
sun, and fall with a sweeping down-rush that produces an 
area dark only in comparison with the intensely bright pho- 
tosphere. According to this view, we regard the spots as 
the result of great solar storms. We say great solar storms, 
for the least spot that can be seen will cover an area of over 
fifty thousand square miles, and many are observed of 
diameter greater than our earth. Some fifteen years since 
one was observed that was so large as to require at least 
eighteen globes as large as our earth to span the cavity, and 
more than one hundred earths to fill it. On more than one 
oceasion they have been of such size as to be seen by the 
unassisted eye. The cause in the variation in the number of 
solar spots recurring with such regularity, is probably mainly 
due to the attractive influence on the photosphere of the sun 
of Jupiter, whose periodic time nearly coincides with the 
sun-spot period. 

But the question may arise in your minds, are not these 
theories simply the product of the astronomer’s fancy? and 
why should we adopt them instead of the old theories of the 
Grecian astronomers now discarded? We answer, there is a 
wide difference between the theory that emanates from the 
brain unsupported by observations, and that theory which 
satisfactorily explains all observed phenomena and results 
from observation—being the golden chain discovered by the 
application of the principles of inductive philosophy, that links 
together the facts known. The theory of the physical consti- 
tution of the sun, that its nucleus, whatever it be, is sur- 
sounded by a gaseous incandescent photosphere, satisfactorily 
explains the facts observed, and is inferred from the facts. 
But you may ask, do we know nothing more than that the 
photosphere of the sun is an incandescent gas? Do we 
know nothing in regard to the chemical elements of that 
gaseous envelope? and, in fact, how do we know that it 
is a gas at all? To answer these questions understand- 
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ingly, we must as briefly as possible relate the story of the 
spectroscope. 

Sir Isaac Newton has the credit of proving that light was 
composed of rays of unequal refrangibility. He permitted 
light to pass through a small round orifice into a darkened 
room, and then caused it to pass through a prism, whereby 
it was decomposed into the colors of the rainbow, called the 
solar spectrum. Wollaston, in performing the same experi- 
ment a century and a quarter after Newton, used a narrow 
slit, instead of a round orifice, for the entrance of light, 
when he found that the solar spectrum had dark lines across 
it. Fraunhofer, a German optician, studied carefully these 
dark lines, and examined the spectrum with a small telescope. 
He discovered (in 1802) a number of dark lines, and found 
that they were always, when he examined the light from the 
sun, fixed in their position. He carefully mapped these lines, 
and gave them names, the names of the letters of the alpha- 
bet. Here the subject rested for half a century, when two 
German chemists, Kirchhoff and Bunsen, some eighteen years 
since (1859), had the honor of discovering the cause of these 
dark lines in the spectrum. They found that when the 
source of light wasasolid or liquid body, heated to incan- 
descence, the spectrum was continuous from red to violet, 
with no dark lines visible; but that when the source of light 
was a gas heated to glowing incandesence, the spectrum was 
not continuous, but consisted of narrow bands of different 
colors, and that each element known to the chemist when 
converted into a glowing vapor, gave its own characteristic 
band or bands, characterized by position, number, and color. 
Hereby a most marvelous instrument of discovery was 
placed in the hands of the chemist. By examining with the 
spectroscope the light emitted from incandescent vapor, he is 
enabled to determine the chemical character of the body by 
the character of the spectrum, and that, too, when less than 
a millionth part of a grain is presented.* 





*If adusty book or the coat sleeve is struck near the flame of the alcohol 
lamp, immediately the yellow sodium line flashes up and becomes visible in the 
spectroscope, thus giving evidence of its extreme delicacy in detecting minute 
portions of matter. 
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Again, these chemists discovered that when examining the 
light from a solid or liquid body, if a gaseous body, less 
heated than the source of light, was interposed between the 
observer and the light-source, dark lines were caused to appear 
in the spectrum exactly where its own bright bands appeared, 
when the gas itself was the source of light. Thus, if light 
from sodium gas when incandescent, gave a bright band in 
the yellow, when the light from another source passed 
through interposed sodium gas, a dark line was seen in the 
yellow exactly where before a bright band was visible. These 
discoveries opened a new field in science, and made solar 
chemistry possible.* 

If the laws of nature are uniform, and this, mark, is the 
only hypothesis; if the laws of nature are uniform, the 
source of the light may be in the laboratory or in the dis- 
tant sun, and we, of right, logically draw the same inference 
from the same phenomena. What a notable instance this is 
of the application of modern science! Light, not an entity, 
but a condition of matter, a mere mode of motion, is caught, 
sifted, analyzed, and though it has come from the distant 
sun or the more distant star, it is questioned by the spec- 
troscope, and made to tell with unerring certainty the char- 
acter of the medium through which it has passed, the nature 
of the gases through which its tiny waves have beat in their 
progress to the earth. Its mode of motion has been modified 
in its flight by the elements through which it has passed, and 
the cause of that modification has become known to the 
physicist. The dark lines of the spectrum, mapped by 
Fraunhofer, have received their interpretation, and the 
astronomer announces that he discovers in the sun, in the 
gaseous atmosphere that surrounds the sun, hydrogen, 
sodium, barium, calcium magnesium, aluminium, iron, man- 
ganese, chromium, cobalt, nickel, zinc, and copper. He tells 
us, also, that, so far, no indications have been observed to 
prove the presence of gold, silver, or platinum. 

Not only has the astronomer by the aid of the spectroscope, 





* The lecturer here, by means of a spectroscopic chart, exhibiting the position 
and color of the bands due to different substances, explained more fully these 
laws of the spectroscope. 
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determined the chemical constituents of the sun, but he has 
‘aught the light from the far distant stars, light that has 
taken many years to reach the earth. He has questioned it 
closely, and deduced therefrom not only the character of its 
distant home, but even has determined the velocity with 
which the star itself is in motion. 

But an objector may say, You assert there is sodium and 
iron in astate of vapor in the atmosphere of the sun; I wish 
to know clearly what ground there is for believing that. We 
answer, that experiments in the laboratory on sodium and 
iron in a state of vapor show certain dark lines in the 
spectrum, fixed in position and number, that we call sodium 
lines and iron lines, and that these lines are produced by no 
other known substance. And further, that an examination 
of the light from the sun shows in the spectrum these same 
lines, coinciding exactly in number and position. Therefore, 
we argue, if the laws of nature are uniform, if similar effects 
are produced by similar causes, these dark lines we find in 
the solar spectrum are produced by light passing through 
sodium and iron. But, our objector still may urge, is there 
not a probability, some remote probability, that these lines 
may be fortuitous coincidences, produced in some other way, 
and if so, what is the amount of the probability? That isa 
question of mathematics. There are now known as many as 
four hundred and fifty iron lines, and the doctrine of proba- 
bilities shows that the probability that these coincidences are 
due to “chance” and not to the presence of iron, is as one to 
a number greater than one thousand million multiplied by 
one thousand million as many as fifteen times! These lines 
in the spectrum, we say, therefore, prove the presence of iron 
with as great a degree of certainty as can be attained in any 
question of natural science. But still our objector may say, 
We grant the correctness of the reasoning, but why do you 
call it iron? May it not be something else in the sun that 
acts like iron, but is not iron? We remind him that the only 
way we recognize any body in nature is by identity of prop- 


erties. We know nothing whatever of the substance of 
bodies; we only know their properties, and from identity of 


properties, we infer identity of substance. A mineral is 
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brought from some distant uninhabited island. The chemist 
examines it, determines its specific gravity, its hardness; tests 
it with his acids and alkalies, and finds it gives a certain 
color and a certain marked precipitate. He pronounces the 
substance iron. But our objector says, How do you know 
but that it is a new substance never before examined, which 
acts in all respects as iron acts, but is not iron? The reply is, 
The acting in all respects as iron, the possession of the proper- 
ties of iron, constitutes iron, whether found in Tennessee 
or on a barren South Sea island; whether found on the earth 
or in the sun. 

But in the hands of the astronomer, the spetroscope not 
only determines the elements of the sun, but by it he is also 
enabled to determine the velocity of the storms with which 
its vast atmosphere is agitated. Prof. Young, of Dartmouth, 
had the good fortune to observe a red hydrogen prominence 
(of which we will speak directly) literally blown to pieces by 
some inconceivable uprush from beneath. “As I watched 
them,” he says, “their shreds rose with a motion almost per- 
ceptible to the eye, and in ten minutes the upper parts were 
more than two hundred thousand miles above. the solar 
surface. They rose with a velocity of ascent of one hundred 
and sixty-six miles per second; not per hour, but per second.” 
The average velocity of solar storms, as deduced from obser- 
vations, shows that the seething, boiling gases of the sun’s 
atmosphere, rush in their agitations over its surface with a 
velocity more than three thousand times greater than that of 
the wildest hurricane ever known on earth. The more ele- 
vated portions of the atmosphere of the sun consist of glow- 
ing red hydrogen gas. Portions of this atmosphere are seen as 
red prominences, radiating off from the sun in time of a total 
eclipse, affording a spectacle of great magnificence. 

In August, 1869, your lecturer was one of a corps of 
observers stationed at a town on the borders of this State, to 
observe the total eclipse of that year. The shadow of the 
moon swept in a narrow belt from Alaska to North Carolina. 
All along the path observers were stationed, armed with 
modern instruments to note the unusual phenomenon. At the 
minute and second calculated, the dark disk of the moon 
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began to cover the face of the sun. The interest increased 
as totality approached, and when the last gleam of sun-light 
was suddenly extinguished by the intervening moon, there 
appeared projecting from the dark disk, surrounded by the 


pale light of the corona, pyramidal roseate prominences of 


glowing incandescent hydrogen, revealing a scene of won- 
derful beauty and magnificence. The bright stars shone forth, 
and the sudden twilight that paled the faces of the observers, 
served to enhance the solemnity of the impressive scene, that 
instantly hushed the bystanders to profound silence, and 
subdued all with its awful splendor. 

The numerous observations made at that eclipse established 
beyond a doubt that the corona—the extremely attenuated 
matter that is visible by the emission of a pale light around 
the sun during a total eclipse—was solar in its origin; that 
is, that it was a portion of the solar atmosphere extremely 
attenuated, and at least near the sun, composed of sub- 
incandescent hydrogen. We conclude, then, from the obser- 
vations of Lockyer, that the body of the sun—solid or liquid, 
we know not—is surrounded by an atmosphere which extends 
probably three hundred thousand miles from its surface; that 
the outer portion is extremely attenuated, and composed of 
something about which “we know absolutely nothing what- 
ever; that at a height of about two hundred thousand miles 
there is hydrogen gas, which increases in density and tem- 
perature as we approach the sun; then we pass into an 
atmosphere of sodium and magnesium; then going nearer 
the surface, we pass into a zone of barium and nickel; then 
passing to the base of the photosphere, we find in this boiling 
atmosphere the vapor of iron and other substances. What 
substances exist deeper down in the body of the sun, the 
present state of science cannot determine. 

In attempting to visualize a conception of the sun, and the 
forces there operating, we must picture to our minds this 
vast, ponderous globe of matter rolling through space; we 
say rolling, for the sun not only rotates on its axis every 
twenty-five days, but is ever moving on in its own orbit, 
attended by its retinue of planets, around some far distant 
and as yet unknown center. We must conceive this vast globe 
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of matter subjected to a heat far more intense than any ever 
realized on earth; a heat so great that the very elements are dis- 
sociated, and surrounded by an atmosphere extending one hun- 
dred thousand—three hundred thousand miles beyond its solid 
or liquid nucleus; an atmosphere not of oxygen and nitrogen, 
as ours, but one where the inhabitants, if there be such, must 
breathe the steaming vapors of iron, nickel, and other sub- 
stances which exist on earth, only in the solid form. We must 
bear in mind, too, that this vast atmosphere does not remain 
quiescent, but that, owing to unequal radiation of heat from 
its surface, it is thrown into violent agitation, and great solar 





storms prevail; solar cyclones where vast masses of this 
heated gaseous atmosphere are whirled in spirals with a 
velocity comparable only to that of light, creating by the 
down-rush of cooler gases, great solar spots many times 
larger than the entire area of the earth. 

With the movements of this immense mass of incandescent 
atmosphere, seething, boiling, glowing with excess of heat, 
rushing laterally, upwards, downwards, our planet is closely 





connected. Careful records at various observatories show 
that the magnetic storms that prevail over the surface of the 
earth, disturbing the magnetic needle, and interfering with 
the transmission of telegraphic messages, as well as the 
auroras seen in the heavens, have periods of maxima and 
minima that coincide in a very remarkable manner with the 
corresponding periods of the sun-spots. On several occasions 
when great solar outbreaks were observed to take place, 
magnetic disturbances were noted at observatories in both 
hemispheres, and vivid auroras were seen in latitudes where 
auroras are seldom witnessed; in the mean while, the tele- 
graph wires refused to act, “having too many private mes- 
sages of their own tocarry.” These coincidences are so very 
rentarkable as to induce the belief that there ie a physical 
connection between the phenomena; that there is a nexus, as 
yet unexplained, that binds the earth, and probably each of 
the planets, to the sun, and causes the earth to thrill in 
response to the vast solar cyclones. The numerous observa- 
tions of exact coincidence of these phenomena, have shown 
that the agitation of the vast masses of the solar atmosphere 
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is instantaneously accompanied by magnetic vibrations that are 
felt throughout the whole earth, and at the same time by an 
electrical disturbance of the rarefied region of the upper air, 
that renders itself visible inthe bright bands of roseate auroras. 

The whole universe is one common brotherhood. Solar 
cyclones, magnetic storms on the earth, and the brilliant 
auroras are all connected by this as yet unexplained nexus. 
A great storm occurs in the sun. Instantly the message is 
communicated to the earth, and, in response thereto, she 
trembles throughout her whole frame with a magnetic thrill, 
and in token of the event, pole answers back to pole with 
streaming auroral banners. 

It is probable—observations of the climatology of the 
tropics indicate it—it is probable that there is also a 
physical connection between solar storms and terrestrial 
storms, between solar storms and the amount of rainfall 
on the surface of the earth.* Records of observations in the 
tropics show that there is a minimum amount of rainfall and 
a@ minimum number of cyclones every eleven years, and that 
these periods correspond to the sun-spot periods. Observa- 
tions seem to indicate that our climate recurs with some reg- 
ularity in cycles, every eleven years. Owing to local causes 
in temperate latitudes, this general law is masked and not 
observed. Yet observations seem to indicate a connection 
between the climate of the year and the condition of the sun. 
The variation in the amount of heat received by the earth, 
caused by the variation in the sun-spots, we know to be ex- 
tremely small. According to Prof. Langley, of the Alleghany 
Observatory, the mean terrestrial temperature due to solar 
radiation at a period of sun-spot minimum, is only between 
one-half and one-tenth of a degree, Fahrenheit, greater than 
at a period of sun-spot maximum. The record of observa- 
tions of the Astronomer Royal of England, with underground 





* Prof. Fritz, of Zurich, has recently shown, from a comparison of meteoro 
logical statistics, that the years distinguished by a maximum of solar spots, 
coincide very closely with those years marked by exceptionally severe hail- 
storms, and an unusual average height of the great rivers. This law is shown 
to be in accordance with observations made during the past century in all lati- 
tudes, the special periods occurring at intervals of eleven years.— Nature, No. 
877, Vol. XV. 
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thermometers, shows that the mean annual temperature of the 
earth varies as much as six degrees, but that this variation 
does not coincide with the variation of the sun-spots. Neither 
does an examination of the reports of the annual amount of 
cereals produced on the earth, indicate (as might be inferred, 
were there any sensible variation in the amount of heat 
received) a variation coincident with the sun-spot period. 
These facts show that the true nature of the physical connec- 
tion, if any exists, between the solar spots and the climate of 
our earth is not yet discovered. What is the nature of that 
nerus will be determined in the meteorology of the future. 

The simple recital of these discoveries excites our admira- 
tion, both for the enthusiastic devotion of the men of science 
in discovering these secrets of nature, and for that genius 
which has analyzed the beams of the sun, revealed its con- 
‘stituent elements, and even determined the velocity of the 
mighty storms that convulse its atmosphere. These secrets 
have been read only by those who, by long devotion, have 
become the high priests of nature; by men who stopped not 
on crossing the threshold and entering the vestibule of the 
temple of science, but who, after many years of patient toil, 
were permitted to pass even to its innermost sanctuary, 
“‘wherein Nature with unveiled face holds sweet converse with 
her votaries.”’ 

Let me invite your attention for a moment to the energy 
of the thermal rays of the sun, and its general influence on 
organic life. 

A sunbeam falling upon earth contains heat rays, light 
rays, and chemical rays, each active in performing work, and 
by which life on the earth is rendered possible. We must 
remember, too, that the sun radiates heat off in every direc- 
tion, and that only a small fraction of this radiant heat is 
received by the earth—only the two-thousand-millionth part 
of the whole.* The other rays, not caught by the earth, fly 
through the ether of space to do work in other parts of God’s 
universe. This heat is ever passing off, and has been contin- 

* If we conceive aspherical surface formed about the sun, with a radius equal 
the distance of the earth from the sun, calculation will show that the part of 
this surface occupied by the earth at any moment will be the fraction indicated. 
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ually radiated into space through all the past ages. The 
question occurs, What then feeds the fires of the sun? 
What agent is competent to furnish this supply of heat that 
is day by day and year by year radiated into space? All 


physicists regard heat as a condition of matter, a mode of 


motion, not an entity. And just as the motion of a rifle-ball, 
when stopped by an iron target, is converted into heat, so 
Mayers inferred that the heat of the sun was supplied by the 
stoppage of the motion of the meteoric bodies that the sun 
attracts to itself from space. It is computed that many mil- 
lions of these bodies hourly fall into the sun, and that its 
heat, though continuously radiated into space, may in some 
measure be prevented from diminution by this incessant 
meteoric bombardment, and the consequent conversion of 
their sensible motion into heat. Were the earth to fall from 
its orbit into the sun, it would thereby generate an amount 
of heat equal to that produced by the combustion of many 
globes of coal equal in size to the earth.* 

Developing this conception of the conversion of work into 
heat, Helmholtz, recognizing the insufficiency of the meteoric 
theory alone, inferred that the heat was due to the condensa- 
tion of the matter of the sun. By this theory, which recog- 
nizes the sun as the nucleus of what was in the ages of the 
past a nebulous mass, gravitation causes the outer surface of 
the sun, cooling through radiation and becoming heavier, to 
fall towards the center, and this motion or work being con- 
verted into heat, partially equalizes the loss through radiation. 
In accordance with this theory, calculation shows that a con- 
densation of the sun sufficient to cause a shrinkage of one- 
ten-thousandth part of its diameter, would be competent to 
supply radiant heat for two thousand years; and this con- 
traction of the diameter would correspond to so small a 


*The earth moves in its orbit with a velocity about eighty times as great as 
that of acannon-ball. Its sudden stoppage, asa ball against a target, would 
develop heat equal to (according to the calculations of Prof. Tait) that lost by 
the sun in eighty days. But were the earth to fall into the sun, it would acquire 
on reaching the sun’s surface, such a velocity that the energy of impact would 
be equal to the heat at present. given out by the sun in about ninety-one years. 
Were Jupiter to fall into the sun, sufficient heat would be generated to supply 
its present loss for thirty-two thousand years. 
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diminution of the angular measure as not to be susceptible 
of detection by the telescope. 

Secchi, the Italian astronomer, proposes a different theory 
to explain the cause of the solar heat. His assumption is 
that the elements exist in the sun, not in a state of chemical 
combination, but dissociated, and that the heat is generated 
by the clashing together of the atoms, or the union of these 
dissociated elements. 

Radiant heat, many million times more than the earth 
receives, is ever passing off into space, and whatever theory 
we may adopt, we at once see the supply is inexhaustible. 

The meteors must in time be consumed, the condensation 
must in time cease, and, with loss of heat, the elements must 
combine. What then? What then? What is the logical 
conclusion? What is the future of the solar system? So far 
as science teaches, what is true on earth is true of the uni- 
verse. Death is a condition of life. Our solar system in its 
present form is not eternal, but contains within itself the 
germ of destruction. Its energy is being dissipated, and, in 
accordance with the law of dissipation of energy, in time, in 
the lapse of the far distant ages, the fires of the sun will 
burn out. The sun will cease toshine.* It will cease to send 
forth the life-giving rays of light and heat, and the earth, 
bound in icy frost, its seas and oceans a mass of solid ice, 
and clad in the gloom of intense darkness, with no living 
plant nor animal on its surface, will in solemn silence con- 
tinue to perform its annual course. 

All motion, all activity on the earth, save tidal motion, is 
traceable directly or indirectly to the influence of the sun. 
The author of Gulliver’s travels represents the inhabitants of 
Liliput as extracting sunbeams of cucumbers. The physicist 
of the present day reverses the proposition, and teaches that 
cucumbers are the extract of sunbeams. Plants grow; they 
absorb and assimilate the carbon of the carbonic acid only 
through the subtle agency of the sun-light, only by means of 

* According to Prof. Tait, the lowest possible estimate which we can make of 
the capacity of the sun for heat, is such that at its present enormous rate of 
radiation, it takes not less than seven years (and it may be many more) to cool 
as much as one degree centigrade. 
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those peculiar chemical or actinic rays that are so intimately 
bound up inasunbeam. Plants represent in their growth 
so much sun-force. It is thus we see that the vast beds of 
coal, so essential tu furnish the great physical motive power 
of modern civilization, represent the accumulation of the 
energies of the sun of former ages, stored up by a wise 
Creator for man’s uses at the present day. And in 
the future, not many centuries hence for some portions 
of our globe—when the coal-beds shall be consumed, 
and no more stored-up sun-force shall be accessible to supply 
the necessities of civilized man—the men of science of that 
day will prove themselves equal to the demands, and will 
devise some means to imprison, to bottle-up this sun-force, 
this excess of solar energy; and make it drive his engine, 
contribute to his comfort, and render it in all respects obedient 
to his will. The great problem of future science will be how 
to store up and utilize sun-force.* 

Stephenson was right when he said the sun propelled the 
locomotive. The gentle breeze, as well as the furious hurri- 
cane, owes its origin to the sun, for the movement of the 
winds is due primarily to the unequal distribution of heat 
upon the surface of the earth. To the sun are we indebted 
for the ngin that renders the earth fertile; for it is through 
evaporation that clouds are formed and that rain is possible. 
How gently this mighty force of nature does its work! How 
silently and imperceptibly the vapor rises, and yet what vast 
power is expended in raising up, pumping up from the sea, 
the many millions of tons that annually descend in the form 
of rain! Todothe work required for the State of Tennessee 
alone, to raise a volume of water equal to that which 
annually falls in this State, would require more than a half mil- 
lion one-hundred-horse-power engines, working continuously, 
unceasingly, day and night, and year by year, without inter- 





* At the present time instruments are devised to illustrate the industrial appli- 
cation of solar heat. M. Murchot, of Paris, has very recently constructed a 
small solar alembic with mirror fifty-eight centimeters diameter. The boiler 
contained one litre of wine which boiled by the heat of the sun in half an hour. 
With water in the boiler, various essences were distilled, and the steam was used 
to cook vegetables. 
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mission. To give, by artificial means, to the entire earth the 
refreshing showers now so bounteously granted through the 
influence of the sun, would require the unceasing, constant 
working, year by year, of not less than two one-hundred- 
horse-power engines for every man, woman, and child living 
on its surface. 

Plants, we have seen, owe their life to the sun. Animals 
consume plants and other animals. They obtain their 
strength through the food they consume, and thus represent 
so much sun-force controlled by instinct. Even the energy 
of man may thus be regarded as sun-force controlled by 
human will. Save tidal action,we see that all motion, all 
activity, all energy exhibited on our planet, is traceable 
directly or indirectly to the sun. 

It is the sun that paints the delicate color of the rose, that 
gives perfume to the violet, that spans the bow in the skies, 
that sends the gentle shower, or dashes the avalanche along 
the mountain side. It is the sun that whirls the revolving 
lathe, that drives the shuttle, draws the freighted car, or pro- 
pels the steamer. It is the sun that sends the white-winged 
fleet across the deep, that causes the refreshing summer 
breeze, or sends the storm-king on his destructive path. And 
to the sun are due the great oceanic currents that distribute 
the heat of the earth, and render habitable what would other- 
wise be bleak and barren shores. 

The Persian of old bowed in adoration to the rising sun. 
The spirit of true science stops not at the sun after the man- 
ner of the ancient Persian; nor at the sun-force, after the 
manner of some of modern days; but regards these forces— 
though vast beyond conception in their power and in the 
extent of their influence, yet acting as gently and as silently 
as the dew that falls on the delicate flower—true science, we 
say, regards these law-obeying forces as demonstrating a 
Law-giver, as logically necessitating the existence of a Creator; 
him who ruleth all things, and by whom all things were 
made, whose law the sun and moon obey, and whose glory 
the heavens and earth declare. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to say one word in regard to the 
supposed materialistic tendencies of the study of science. 
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This charge, now so popular—a charge so often heard from 
the pulpit and repeated in the press—is an instance of a large 
generalization from a few isolated instances. It is the study 
of the laws of nature that leads directly to the acknowledg- 
ment of nature’s Law-giver. Man discovers a limit to his 
knowledge; he recognizes a something in life different from 
physical force; a something he cannot explain by any physical 
or chemical laws. His profoundest philosophy is wholly at 


loss in the effort to explain by physical laws the formation of 


a leaf. He sees no logical continuity between molecular 
motion and life, and hence in the growth of the flower, as 
well as in the motions of the stars, he sees everywhere the 
impress of the hand of God. It was Newton who “asserted 
in his philosophy the majesty of God,’ while he “exhibited 
in his conduct the simplicity of the gospel.” Faraday, though 
rich with the scientific honors of this world, still adhered to 
the child-like faith of his early years. And Herschel, dis- 
tinguished for his gentleness, courtesy, and piety, drew from 
the eternal stars those truths which he made principles of 
action. It is pre-eminently the student of science whose 
mind is impressed with his own insignificance, and with the 
power and wisdom of God. 


THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM. 


A carp from a working brother in the West says: “ How 
wonderful the general review history grows under Dr. L.’s 
scholarly pen. The ——— article will be of permanent value. 

strikes me as a wonderfully suggestive article. Your 
review is very appreciative. I always read ‘Book Notices,’ 
and am disappointed in any review without them’ God bless 
you in your noble literary work.” Many such good words 
have come to us, for which we are truly grateful. Our pros- 
pect for the future character of our quarterly is very favor- 
able. Will our Church not come forward and give us a 
liberal support? 
VOL, VIII. NO. I1.—8. 
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BOOK NOTICES, 


X-+-Y=Z; orn THE SiEEPING PrReacHER oF Nortn ALABAMA. 
Containing an Account of Most Wonderful, Mysterious 
Mental Phenomena, Fully Authenticated by Living Wit- 
nesses. By Rev. G. W. Mitchell. Printed for the Author. 
New York: W. C. Smith, 65 John street. 

This is a small 12mo. of two hundred and two pages, very 
neatly printed on good paper, and handsomely bound in 
cloth. There is fronting the title page a good picture of the 
subject of this book “in his peculiar sleep,” as he sat for it 
in our presence in a photograph gallery but a few doors from 
our editorial office in this city. Whe book is sold by agents, 
who make all their arrangements with Rev. Mr. Mitchell, 
whose home is Athens, Ala. “QOne-tenth of our profits are 
consecrated to the Lord for the promotion of his cause,” says 
the author of the book in a letter to us. Agents are allowed 
twenty-five per cent. off the selling price, which is one dol- 
lar; that is, they pay seventy-five cents acopy. We give 
these details that persons who may desire to become agents 
for this marvelous record of a human life may know just 
what to do. 

For some reasons, we are placed in a delicate position in 
noticing at length this production of one of our most es- 
teemed ministers. The prime reason we conceive to be the 
entire novelty and apparent incredibility of the facts pre- 
sented. But our habit of life has ever been to avow boldly 
whatever of conviction we may have, and to shrink not from 
the responsibility which such avowal may incur. Let our 
readers remember some important facts connected with the 
very singular subject now before us. The author of this 
book is now an old minister in the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, a former Moderator of its General Assembly, and is 
honored wherever known. The subject of it is an accredited 
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minister of the Tennessee Presbytery of our Church, and one 
of the most acceptable preachers in Alabama. The witnesses 
to the truth of the facts recorded in this book are seventy in 
number, all of whom are living, we believe, and their post- 
offices are given. Of these witnesses, ten are ministers of the 
gospel, six are physicians, etc. The number of witnesses 
could easily have been increased indefinitely, for hundreds 
have seen the brother who is the subject of the book, during 
the spells of abnormal manifestations which are here put 
into historical connection. The author of the book had diffi- 
culty in determining what was best to place in this record of 
marvelous things thoroughly authenticated, because the 
number of particular doings of “ X--Y=Z” is literally un- 
known, being so large. 

We speak thus confidently because we were intimately 
associated with Rev. C. B. Sanders, who is “X--Y=Z,”’ 


from 1860 to 1872, excepting the years 1863-4, and part of 


1865. From June, 1865, until August, 1872, we were as 


closely associated with him as was any living man. Of 


course, therefore, we have a statement in the book before us. 
That statement is one of the longest in the book, and yet it 
is only a brief account of what we know of him, touching 
in details upon very few things. It is almost impossible to 
make those who have never seen brother Sanders, under- 
stand the peculiar aspects of his case. We were in the con- 
dition of others ourself, before we met him, although we had 
often heard his case mentioned, and heard his peculiar physi- 
ological condition called “sleep.” We could scarcely credit 
the statements made to us of the things done and suffered 
by “X--Y=Z;” but when we met him, and learned fully 
the facts from personal observation, while we never have 
ceased to wonder, we have long since ceased to doubt the 
witness of our senses upon this subject. 

Rev. C. B. Sanders is now in the full strength of his man- 
hood, being, in spite of all his sufferings, one of the stoutest 
men whom we know, enjoying excellent health in the ordin- 


ary sense, and blessed with a usefulness and extensiveness of 


ministerial influence which must be to him a source of pro- 
foundest satisfaction. His life has thus far been spent almost 
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wholly in the near neighborhood of where he was born; that 
is, in the counties of Madison and Limestone, in the State of 
Alabama, while his ministerial work has extended to other 
counties, and igto many places in Tennessee. His peculiar 
physical afflictions prevented him from going to any consid- 
erable distance alone; that is to say, he could not at any 
time safely separate himself from some friend, because he 
would pass at any moment into the abnormal mental and 
physiological state, which was called “sleep,” from want of 
a better term, and in that state would attempt to go any- 
where his other self mtght lead him. His ministry has been 
greatly honored in all the churches of which he has had 
charge, and in company with brothers Mitchell, Campbell, 
Power, the writer, and others, it has been acceptable and 
useful in many other congregations. All this while, and 
while religious services continued, in which he was engaged 
in earnestly proclaiming the gospel, where hundreds of souls 
professed faith in Christ, under the eye of the brethren men- 
tioned above, his peculiar afflictions would be upon him in 
all their force, often preventing him from sleeping naturally 
one hour during the night, and apparently for many nights 
together. The sympathies of multitudes became aroused in 
his behalf, and he seemed to them a standing wonder of 
divine Providence, and in himself a demonstrative attestation 
of the love, grace, and truth of God. We could verify our 
statements by innumerable witnesses, and we could, were 
space sufficient, here fill many pages with scenes and inci- 
dents in the history of this marvelous character that would 
prove of thrilling interest. We have no need to go to this 
book for the record of astounding facts, for there are very 
few incidents related which are new to us, and we verily be- 
lieve that we could make a book as large as this by simply 
turning within to the store-house of memories, many of which 
are redolent of spiritual and social pleasures, whose chief 
source and inspiration is the character here portrayed in facts. 
We can hardly use superlative terms in speaking of this 
strangest of mental and physiological phenomena, whose 
truth we have attested. One thing that always interested us 
from a critical and rhetorical stand-point, was the rare beauty 
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which often shone out in the intellectual developments of 


our friend, when in that strange and inexplicable condition 
termed “sleep.” He would seem to pass into that state 
quietly and without a straggle, although always suffering in 
head or chest when in it. Then sometimes he would sud- 
denly begin to gesticulate without saying a word, and his 
gestures were the very essence of grace and force combined. 
Having prayed inaudibly, as we supposed, he would com- 
mence a song, and, oh, such asong! Some of the hymns we 
had never even heard of, much less heard or read. They 
seemed to be original, or selected from sources beyond our 
reading. The voice of the singer would rise with a softness 
and sweetness which seemed akin to the music of the angels, 
while our heart would almost stop beating at times under the 
heavenly melody. Then the preacher would announce his 
text with great distinctness and impressiveness, and for five 


or ten, possibly fifteen minutes, enchain us with thoughts of 


glorious mold, clothed in words of surpassing, even preter- 
natural fitness, elegance, and power. Would that we could 
reproduce some passages which have been uttered in our 
hearing, whose force has not been excelled in the speaking 
or writing of the age. On one occasion, he dwelt upon the 
word “perish” for a few moments, until it made a company 
of three who heard him thrill with deep emotions. Begin 
ning a short “sermon” once when the writer was the only 
hearer, he opened with this sentence, and continued awhile 
upon his subject with marvelous beauty: “Although the 
Christian course in this world is beset with numerous diffi- 
culties, trials, and temptations, yet is it luminous, delightful, 
and safe.” We think this is about his language, but it is 


impossible to convey to the reader the pathos and unction of 


the utterance of the speaker. Often have we opened a 
music book, set down by him while in his “sleep,” and 
started a song which we both admired, and while we sang 
the soprano, he carried the bass, or vice versa, with perfect 
accuracy and elegance of tone. Some of the sweetest hours 
of our ministerial recreation have been spent in such exercises 
with him. Sometimes he would string his guitar to harmony, 
and our duet would rise in rapture of fraternal fellowship. 
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Then again, “in the wee sma’ hours ayant the twal,” often, 
so often, he would lean on us for help after the long, exhaus- 
tive struggles of suffering, and seem as if he could bear no 
more. Away toward daylight, he would fall upon the bed 
worn out and sink into gentle or profound sleep, and rest 
unbroken for possibly two hours; but no one can imagine 
the effect of those two hours upon a frame so much exercised 
as his had been. He would arise, bathe his head and face 
and make his toilet, and look as fresh and strong as if he 
had lain down to early slumber and slept the night away. 
His frequent remark was that two hours of natural sleep 
seemed to do him as much good as six did other persons. 

sut we must not lengthen our sketch of the subject of the 
volume under consideration. No one who reads this will be 
satisfied without reading the book, and then he will have 
scores of questions arising in his mind which must remain 
unanswered. We will close our notice of the work before 
us by presenting some statements, taken from the book, from 
persons of the highest social standing and moral integrity. 
Every one of these persons is well known to us. Here are 
the statements: 


HE COMMENTS ON READINGS OF THE SCRIPTURES IN FRENCH. 
Wincuester, Tenry,, Jan, 25, 1876. 


Rey. James CampseLt—Dear Brother: I have read the letter 
of brother G. W. Mitchell addressed to you, requesting a 
statement from me of the phenomena exhibited by brother 
Sanders at my home, during his visit, while the Tennessee 
Presbytery was in session at Winchester, in the spring of 
1874. 

The session was considerably advanced at the time ot his 
visit; and as he had been actively participating in its labors, 
he was much fatigued. His visit was after service at night. 
Soon after his arrival he fell into a clairvoyant state (if that 
be the proper term to describe it), Without entering into 
details, it is enough to say, he seemed to be oblivious of 
anything transpiring around him, except all matters pertain- 
ing to religion. 

It was said by some one present that he had the power to 
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comprehend any foreign tongue while in that condition. | 
was requested to read a chapter from my French Bible in his 
hearing, for the purpose of testing his ability to comprehend 
it. 

I selected parts of several chapters from the New Testa- 
ment; and while I read he manifested the clearest conception 
of every part by the most apposite commentary upon tli 
several texts. 

I was informed at the time by others, and subsequently by 
brother Sanders, that he had no knowledge of the Frencli 
language. It is proper to add that there was nothing in th 
pronunciation of the words in French which could suggest 
the sense to an English scholar. 

Other unusual phenomena occurred the same evening, but 
not sufficiently remarkable to warrant an express mention. 

[ suppose this comprehends all you desire from me on th 
subject. 

Very respectfully and truly your friend, 
(Mrs.) Novetta Marks. 


HE REPORTS A SERMON PREACHED BY REV. G. W. MITCHELL. 


On Tuesday night after the fourth Sabbath of September, 
1873, I heard Rev. G. W. Mitchell preach a sermon in Meri- 
dianville, Alabama, at the close of the meeting of Tennesse: 
Presbytery, from the words: “In whom ye also trusted after 
that ye heard the word of truth, the gospel of your salvation ; 
in whom also, after that ye believed, ye were sealed with 
that Holy Spirit of promise, which is the earnest of our in- 
heritance until the redemption of the purchased possession, 
unto the praise of his glory.” (Eph. i. 13, 14.) 

The divisions of the subject and the manner of treating 
them were so clear and perspicuous, that they made a deep 
and abiding impression on my mind, not made by common 
sermons. 

I did not see brother Sanders afterwards, nor hear any one 
speak of the sermon until about the Ist of November, when 
I met him in the town of Madison, at the house of Mr. W. 
B. Johnston. In a conversation with brother Sanders, | 
referred to the sermon above mentioned. He said, “I have 
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it;’’ and took from his pocket a memorandum book from 
which he read the divisions and sub-divisions of that sermon, 
as well as I could recollect them, precisely as Mitchell had 
preached them on that occasion. 

Sanders having left the meeting before Mitchell preached 
the sermon, I asked where he had seen him to get those notes. 
He, in a smiling humor, replied that he had not seen brother 
Mitchell since he preached the sermon, nor had he heard any 
one mention the subject. He added, X-|-Y=Z had furnished 
him the copy. I did not understand whom he meant until 
he explained it. 

M. H. Bone. 

Maysvitie, Axa., Sept. 7, 1876 

I had not seen brother Sanders from the time he left the 
meeting referred to in the above, at Meridianville, until after 
the interview he had with Rev. M. H. Bone, at Madison, nor 
had I any communication with him. I had never furnished 
a copy of the division and sub-divisions of that sermon to 
any one whatever; I had never written them even for my 
own use. 


G. W. MITcHELL. 


THE SLEEPING MAN TELLS THE TIME BY WATCH AND CLOCK WITH 
EYES CLOSED. REPORTED BY D. SHELBY, M.D. 
Neak Hvuxtsvitie, Ava., June 9, 1876. 

Rev. G. W. Mrrcneyt—Dear Sir: In compliance with your 
request, I make the following statement in reference to Rev. 
C. B. Sanders: 

[have known him from early boyhood. He has always 
had reputation as an upright, moral man, and a good citizen. 

Some time before the war he became somnambulic, and 
partially clairvoyant. In the somnambulic state, often, he 
would talk in the most beautiful and eloquent style, exhibit- 
ing a vigor, range, depth, and grasp of thought truly won- 
derful. 


. 
On one occasion, while in the somnolent condition, I knew 


him to tell the precise time by his watch with his eyes closed. 
In order to test farther his clairvoyant power, I asked the 
time by the clock in the adjoining room. He raised his head 
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as if looking in the proper direction, but his eyes shut, and 
answered quickly. I stepped to the door, four or five feet 
distant, and found that he was correct in his statement. A 
plastered wall intervened. 

Other facts of like kind have occurred in my presence, but 
are not sufficiently well remembered now to relate them 
with accuracy. 

Very respectfully, 
D. SHEsy. 
Mooresvitte, Ava., June 12, 1876. 

We certify, that some time during the year 1875, one night 
before we retired to bed, Dr. Sanders in one of his sleeps 
said to us: “I see some money down yonder; I believe I will 
go and get it. If you wish, you all may go with me.” We 
asked where it was. He replied: “It is on the bank of the 
creek, below the bend, and near what you call ‘the widow’s 
hole ;’ it is a ten dollar bill.” 

We set out at once, and on reaching the place, we saw him 
pick up a bill of money, folded up, as, he said, “It fell out 
of a man’s vest pocket. The rascal who dropped it stole it.” 
We then returned back to our room, and upon unfolding it, 
we found it was a ten dollar bill. 

From the time he arrived at the village on Saturday 
evening, until this event, except what time we slept that 
night, we were with Mr. Sanders, and know that he was not 
near the place where he found the money, which was about 
one mile distant. 

Within a short time of the above occurrence, in one of his 
sleeps, he said to us one night, “I see a five dollar bill in the 
road near Mr. R. H. Hafley’s. It was lost by a man on his 
leaving town this evening, who had been dunned for his 
church subscription; and who lied, saying, ‘I have no 
money. Let’s go and get it.” We immediately proceeded 
to the place, about one-half mile distant, and found the 
money as he had described it. 

In the month of February, also, the same year, from eight 
to nine o’clock one night, in one of his spells, he remarked 
to us: “I seeahalf dollar. Let’s goand get it.” Weasked 
him where. He replied: “In a lot on the other side of the 
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brick house.” We then started in company with him, with- 
out a light, it being a dark night, to go and get it. 
When about half the distance, he remarked, “I have made a 
mistake; it is a dollar instead of a half.” 

When we reached the place, he stooped down by the fence, 
putting his hand through a crack, and removing a little dirt, 
brought out the dollar and handed it to one of us. 

On the way back, the distance being about two hundred 
and fifty yards, he told us the date on the dollar. When we 
reached the house, on a close examination, we found the date 
ashe said. The dollar had evidently lain a long time buried, 
being corroded and quite black on the side bearing the date, 
obscuring it, so that it was almost invisible. 

After a careful examination of the coin, it was laid on the 
mantel piece in the room where he first made the announce- 
ment. 

Wu. 8. Warts, 
W. T. Twacn. 

Knowing the incredulity of those who know nothing of 
the subject of this sketch from personal acquaintance, we 
wish it distinctly understood that we, the editor of the Tuxo- 
LogicAL Mepium, are alone responsible for the statement of 
facts here presented, excepting, of course, the certificates of 
those whose names are given. Manifold explanations of the 
astonishing phenomena of mind here set forth have been 
offered, but little light is thereby shed upon the subject. 
When many intelligent medical men who have examined it 
carefully, are unable to give a solution, or even to agree upon 
a theory, of explanation, it is needless for unscientific persons 
to worry themselves over the philosophy involved in it be- 
cause the facts seem incredible. It is amusing, to those who 
are personally quite familiar with the facts, to see persons, 
who have never known Mr. Sanders, shake their heads in- 
credulously and wisely, and hear them suggest that the wit- 
nesses of his wonderful career of twenty-two years as that 
other self, are under a delusion of some kind; either artfully 
deceived by the subject of all these curious phenomena, or 
incapable of ascertaining a definite fact, however strange in 
nature. 
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On, Wuy Suovutp tue Sprrit or Mortat BE Provp? By Wil- 
liam Knox. Designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. Engraved 
by John Andrew & Son. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Pub- 
lishers. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 1877. 


As we have frequently had occasion to say, the publishing 
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house from which this book comes, gives the public a great 


variety of works of a great variety of merit and value. The 
little publication named above is purely a gift book, a holi- 
day book, one specifically intended as an expression of friend- 
ship or kindness. It is a poem beautifully illustrated, with 
one or mére pictures than stanzas of the poem. Each stanza, 
with the illustrative picture, constitutes a page, and there are, 
therefore, just as many pages of the volume as stanzas of the 
poem. The cuts are so good, the designs so striking, the 
paper and printing so delicate and beautiful, and the binding 
so attractive, that the publishers put the seemingly large 
price of two dollars on the book. But when a friend desires 
to present a charming gift, he does not so much regard the 
price as the expression of his love. Having the poem illus- 
trated in this book, in another form, we reprint it entire, not 
so much because there is intrinsic value in it, as that it 
suggests very serious and important thoughts. As here 
given, the poem differs immaterially from the copy of it in 
the book under notice: 


Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a fast flitting meteor, a fast flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
Man passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 

Be scattered around and together be laid— 

And the young and the old, and the low and the high, 
Shall moulder to dust, and together shall lie. 


The child, that a mother attended and loved; 
The mother, that infant's affection who proved; 
The husband, that mother and infant who blessed, 
Each, all, are away to their dwellings of rest. 


The maid, on whose cheek, on whose brow, in whose eye, 
Shone beauty and pleasure—her triumphs are by: 

And the memory of those who loved her and praised, 
Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 
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The hand of the king, that the sceptre hath borne; 
The brow of the priest, that the mitre hath worn; 
‘Lhe eye of the sage and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 













The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap; 
The herdsman, who climbed with his goats to the steep ; 
The beggar, who wandered in search of his bread, 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 

























The saint, who enjoyed the communion of heaven; 
The sinner, who dared to remain unforgiven ; 
The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 
Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 





So the multitude goes, like the flower and the weed, 
That wither away to let others succeed ; 

So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 

To repeat every tale that hath often been told. 


For we are the same things our fathers have been; 
We see the same sights our fathers have seen; 

We drink the same stream and feel the same sun, 
And run the same course our fathers have run. 


The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would think; 
From the death we are shrinking from, they too would shrink ; 
To the life we are clinging to, they too would cling, 

But it speeds for us all like a bird on the wing. 


They loved, but the story we cannot unfold; 

They scorned, but the heart of the haughty is cold; 
They grieved, but no wail from their slumbers will come; 
They joyed, but the tongue of their gladness is dumb. 





They died—aye, they died; and we, things that are now, 
Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow; 

Who make of their dwellings a transient abode, 

Meet the changes they met on their pilgrimage road. 


Yea, hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 
We mingle together in sunshine and rain; 

And smiles and tears, the song and the dirge, 
Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 


Tis the wink of an eye, ’tis the draught of a breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death; 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud; 
Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 
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Winwoop CiirF; or, Oscar, the Sailor’s Son. By Daniel 
Wise, D.D. (Francis Forrester, Esq.), Author of “Glen 
Morris,” “ Lindendale,” and “ Hollywood Stories,” ete. “A 
noble boy, a brave, free-hearted, thoughtless one.” Boston: 
Lee & Shepard, Publishers. New York: Charles T. Dil- 
lingham. 1876. (Price, $1.25.) 

We like this story because it tells about a boy who was 

a boy. Oscar makes you like him, and you are sorry to see 
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him so thoughtless from time to time, especially as his 

thoughtlessness involves very much the tender feelings of a 

loving mother. The story shows clearly how unhappy a boy’s 

easy yielding to outside influences may make a fond parent. 

“Nick Nettle” and “Priscilla” are good characters, some- 

what singular, indeed, yet suggestive. Oscar found a real 

piece of human nature in old Mr. Transom, but he learned 
excellent lessons by hard experience. Nick Nettle’s passion 
for poetry gave Oscar many little striking couplets or 
quatrains, which did him good in the midst of some trials 
with a sensitive nature. This, for example: 

We rise by the things that are under our feet, 

By what we have mastered in greed and gain, 

By pride deposed and the passion slain, 

And the vanquished ill we hourly meet, 

After considerable experience as a boy, Oscar came to see 
the necessity of a fixed rule of conduct and he adopted it. 
It is stated in the following proposition: “I will try to always 
ask myself before speaking what I ought to say; and before 
acting, what I ought to do.” 

If any father wishes a good story for his boy, he will be 
safe in ordering this book of the publishers. ' 

Fiaxre Frizziz. By Sophie May, author of “Little Prudy 
Stories,” “Dotty Dimple Stories,” “Little Prudy’s Flyaway 
Stories,” ete. Ilustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Pub- 
lishers. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 1877. 

If you really wish to read about a live girl, read this book. 
It is a book to interest you, if you are not too exceedingly 
dignified. Even if there remains in you a young heart in a 
very old body, you will not wish to put down the little vol- 
ume until you have read through it. Flaxie does things with 
a high hand, and has to learn some real lessons to know how 
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Edinburgh: Menzies & Co. 


Aberdeen: W. Lindsay. 


Union,” and a writer of decided merit. 
and “The Westminster Confession 
Tested,” lie before us on our desk, and they give every evi- 
dence of laborious research, earnest purpose, and critical 
investigates the temperance 
question from a Bible stand-point, and those who are inter- 
ested in the argument of the question should possess the 
book. In “The Westminster Confession Tested,” the author 
wields a trenchant blade, and we know no work so worthy 
as this to be alongside of Shaw’s “Exposition of the Confes- 
sion of Faith.” 

The pamphlet immediately under consideration, was writ- 
ten for and read to the “ University Medical Students’ So- 
ciety,’ but was considerably enlarged for publication. 
his work the author says: “This pamphlet does not pretend 
to enter the province of the practical scientist, neither does 
it profess to discuss the question in hand on purely theological 
It deals mainly with the recognized findings of 
science; and if it be found that evolution speaks not accord- 
ing to these, it may be safely assumed that it will also fail to 
harmonize with the word of God.” 
It is evident that Mr. Stewart has been keeping a clear eye 
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Smart 


Did the publishers send the preceding book and 
this together on purpose, because of the real boy and girl of 
which they tell us? We suppose so. 
with good pictures. 
and get it for the children. 


This is a pretty book 
Send seventy-five cents to the publishers 
The story about “ Whiz,” that 
grand buggy horse of Flaxie’s papa, is worth the price of the 


EvoLuTiIon IN Retation To GeoLtogy, Ruprmentary STRUCTURES, 
AND CurisTranity. By the Rev. Alex. Stewart, 
Aberdeen, author of “A Practical Bible Temperance Com- 
mentary,” ete. Price, Nine-pence, 


& 


Glasgow: T. D. Mor- 


This pamphlet of ninety pages was sent to us “with the 
compliments of the author,” from his home far away beyond 
the main, in that realm of sturdy hearts, bonnie Scotland. 
The author is one of the strongest men in “The Evangelical 


His “Bible Tem- 


Of 
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upon the work of the scientists, and when they speak truly, 
they find in him an appreciative listener, but when falsely 
or sophistically, a stern critic. He emphatically pro- 
nounces “ Evolution a mere hypothesis.” He does not admit 
it to the dignity of a theory by any means. He quotes Hodge, 
Huxley, and Strauss against Mr. Darwin, the great apostle 
of evolution. The present doctrines and the progress of 
“evolution views, he traces directly to the theory, or rather 
hypothesis, of Sir Charles Lyell of the geological formation 
of the earth. That hypothesis is “that the old rock strata 
of the earth were formed by forces and agencies such as are 
now seen to operate on the surface of the globe.” This is 
pronounced to be the “fruitful seed-bed of all the modern 
materialistic doctrines.”’ 

In process of discussion, the writer quotes from leading 
scientists to show that in one vast section of the geological 
formations, lying between the Laurentian and Cambrian 
periods, there is no evidence of animate life at all, and that 
the conditions of physical action utterly prohibited the exis- 
tence of life. If this be true, it, of course, breaks the suc- 
cession of development and casts the doctrine of evolution 
to the ground. Evolution makes mere assumptions, which 
have not been substituted yet by substantial facts. It will 
well repay the cultured reader to purchase this valuable 
pamphlet and read it carefully. 

Tue Races or MAN, AND THEIR GEOGRAPHICAL DIsTIBUTION. 
From the German of Oscar Peschell. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 549 and 551 Broadway. 1876. 

This work has been laid on our table by the publishers 
through A. Setliff, Nashville, Tenn., from whom it may be 
ordered. It is elegantly bound, very neatly printed on good 
paper, and it contains five hundred and twenty-eight octavo 
pages. It was received at so late a date before our present 
issue that we have only time to give itacursory view. That 
view, brief as it has been, is sufficient to set before us the 
fact that this is one of the ablest works recently brought out 
upon the great ethnological question discussed. We can do no 
more than indicate to our readers the general character and 
discussions of the work. In the “Introduction,” the author 
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considers “ Man’s Place in the Creation,” “Unity or Plurality 


of the Human Race,” “ Place of Origin of the Human Race,” 
and “Antiquity of the Human Race,” under separate heads. 
Under the caption of “ Physical Characters,” we have “Pro- 
portion of the Brain-case,” “The Brain of Man,” “Osseous 
Facial Apparatus,” “Proportions of the Pelvis and Limbs,” 
and “Skin and Hair.” “Linguistic Characters” presents 
“Evolutionary History of Human Language,” “Structure of 
Human Language,” “Language as a Means of Classifica- 
tion.” “Industrial, Social, and Religious Phases of Devel- 
opment” descants upon “ Primitive Condition,” “Food and 
its Preparation,” “Clothing and Shelter,’ “ Weapons,” 
* Boats and Navigation,” “Influence of Commerce on the 
Local Distribution of Nations,’ “Marriage and Paternal 
Authority,” “Social Germs,” “Religious Impulses in Unciv- 
ilized Nations,” “Shamanism,” “Buddhism,” “ Dualistic Re- 
ligions,” “Monotheism of Israel,” “Doctrines of Christian- 
ity,’ “Islam,” “The Zone of the Founders of Religions.” 
“The Races of Mankind” is the final discussion, on which 
there are nearly two hundred pages, under the following 
heads: “ Australians,’ “ Papuans,” “ Mongols,” “ Dravidas,” 
“Hottentots and Bushmen,” “ Negroes,’ “ Mediterranean 
Nations.” Under the last head are discussed the “ Hamite,” 
“Semite,” “European Nations of Doubtful Position,’ “The 
Indo-European Race.” There is an Appendix, “Table of 
Skull Monuments,” and an “Index.” These details do not 
give a full idea of the numerous points presented and intel- 
ligently set before the reader. The references to authorities 
are so many that they give us an impression of the wide 
range of the subject and the vast interest of it. Of course, 
to a scholar the reference to authorities is valuable. There 
are views in this work which we look upon with doubt, and 
the generalizations will not be accepted in many cases. The 
thoroughly Christian scholar reads and weighs well, finding 
much to adopt, some things upon which to wait for future 
development, and others to reject instantly. Altogether, we 
would be glad to see this work in the hands of our cultivated 
minds. 
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